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New England and Other Matters. 


he United States has no more important 

anniversary to commemorate this year than 
that of the birth of Benjamin Franklin, and 
from present appearances no other birthday, 
the nation’s own excepted, will be more gen- 
erally celebrated. It will suffice to note here 
that the patriot philosopher was born in Boston 
January 17, 1706, and died in Philadelphia 





April 17, 1790. For an intimate knowledge of | are collected every day on the Elevated, and 


the man, the reader is referred to Franklin’s 





set him loose. But when the man started for | 


4 | home again he heard a pattering behind him, | 
| and there was the woodchuck, following like a | 


dog. The inference was clear and the appea! 
too strong to be resisted, and the little fellow 
went back to the family who had been taking 
care of him, and there still abides in peace and 
contentment. He has learned many clever 
tricks, it is said. Indeed, of the intelligence 
of woodchucks nobody ever suggested a doubt. 

he small coin one gives the conductor has 

large possibilities — how large one realizes 
when he reads of new banking arrangements 
recently effected by the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Company. Six bushel basketfuls of dimes 


the nickels the company gathers each twenty- 





autobiography, one of the masterpieces of Amer-| four hours would fill thirteen such baskets. 
ican literature. His wise and kindly face, as| {his wagon-load of ‘‘chicken-feed,” as the 
shown by Houdon’s bust in the Louvre at Paris, | jocular phrase names it, is worth thirty thou- 
is pictured on the front-cover page. The photo- | sand dollars or more, thirty-five thousand on 
graph was made from a copy of the bust, which | days when the baskets have to be heaped. Of | 
is in the possession of the Boston Atheneum. | eourse, the newspaper statisticians linger lov- 
& | ingly over the details, estimating that if the 
he life-saving dog reappears in the news | coins were piled one on another they*would 
columns, this time at Auburn, Maine. His | make a tower four times as high as Bunker 
master, a physician, was out making a call, | Hill Monument. Of equal interest, but of more 
and other members of the family were asleep. | practical value, is the alleged fact that a hun- 
The dog, a big Newfoundland, was shut out- | dred dollars in nickels weighs about twenty- 
side, and although he did his best to give the [one pounds; that amount in dimes weighs but 
alarm when he discovered the house to be on | six pounds, and a like sum in pennies tips the 
fire, nobody waked. Finally the dog put his | scales at sixty-eight pounds. 
head through a pane of glass in the study & 
window. Then he made himself heard. Every- T= years ago the raising of ruffed grouse 
body escaped, and the fire was overcome in| by artificial means was believed to be an 
season to prevent serious damage to property. impossibility. On account of the rapid de- 
& erease of this valuable game-bird, attempts 
&» echo from the William Lloyd Garrison cen- | without number had been made to propagate 
tenary celebration is the statement that in | the species in captivity. All were unsuccessful 
the early days of the Liberator a certain Meth- | until Doctor Hodge of Clark University, at 
odist minister, then a member of the New | Worcester, turned his attention to the matter, 
England Conference, subscribed for a hundred | and by simple but thoughtful efforts’ brought 
copies of the paper, to be sent for three months | @ little flock of healthy, vigorous birds to ma- 
to an equal number of preachers of the confer- | turity. His worst obstacle was the cats which 
ence. The result wasas he anticipated. Before | haunted the vicinity of the grouse-pen. ‘True, 
the three months expired a majority of the| most of the neighbors, sympathizing with the 
conference, which numbered one hundred and | professor’s undertaking, kept their pets at 
fifty in all, was converted to abolitionism, and | home; but vagrant cats, or cats belonging to 
a few months later the conference itself organ- | persons of a different caliber, were hot after the 
ized an antislavery society on the Garrisonian | grouse, and had to be watched continually. Fi- 
basis. rs nally a student killed a pestiferous animal which 
‘ is had already taken the life of a valuable bird. A 
J weston is an unusual pet, but not an | few days late: some miscreant poisoned all the 
impossible one, as proved by the experi-| grouse. Fova ws one may be of cats, it is hard 
ence of a family in Bath, Maine. Two years| not to agree with a naturalist who, writing of 
ago he was captured and tamed. Last summer | this matter, declares that the honest, patient la- 
it was thought he might like his liberty, so the | bor thus made ci little avail was ‘‘worth more 











man of the house took him to the woods and | to the world than all the cats in Worcester. ’’ 


up in 
the 
night 
for 
Mackintosh’s 
Toffee. 





John Mackintosh 
the Toffee King 


Mackintosh’s Toffee 


Is as Safe to Eat as Bread and Butter 


and does one as much good, yet is as “more-ish’’ as jam tarts. 


- Ghis OLD ENGLISH CANDY 


originated in Yorkshire, England, where its immense factories supply the world, is, without 
doubt, the purest and best candy made. 

You don’t get Toffee unless you get Mackintosh’s. Look for my face on every package. 
I use my face for the protection of my customers. 

Whatever you are, whether tinker, tailor, soldier, sailor, rich man or poor man, eat 
Mackintosh’s Toffee ; it will make you feel happy and do you good. 

Sold wherever candy is sold; or send ten cents for a trial package. 


DEALERS —I am doing this advertising for your benefit. Mackintosh’s Toffee is the 
largest advertised candy in the world. Keep a good supply on hand. 


JOHN MACKINTOSH, Dept. 40, 78 Hudson St., New York. 


















sk any railroad 
employee in 
the United 
States what gloves, 
in his experience, 
wear the longest, fit 
the best, rip the 
least, and keep soft 
till worn out, and 
he'll answer 


“SARANACS” 





GAUNTLETS 


Our trade-mark “Saranac” covers a large line of gloves of many styles for many purposes, 
all made from stock tanned by our special process, which produces a leather that is not injured 


by water or steam. 
be as soft and pliable as ever. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, we will. 


No matter how wet your Saranac Gloves may get, they will dry out and 
When you need any kind of work-gloves or driving-gloves try 
a pair of “Saranacs,” 


Send to us. 


PARKER BROTHERS 6& CO., Littleton, N. H. 





when reading 

this “ad.” that 
you are not a rail- 
road man, and there- 
fore the Saranac 
Railroad Gauntlet 
does not apply to 
you. But it does if 


you have any hard, 
rough work to do, 





for railroading is 
hard business, and 
gloves thatwill stand 
this work will stand 
anything. For wear 
in teaming, ice-cut- 
ting, hauling wood, 
handling lumber, 
shoveling snow, 
handling ash-cans, 
moving gravel, hand- 
ling milk-cans, log- 
ging, expressing, 
etc., the Saranac 
Railroad Gauntlet 
is the most comfort- 
able and durable 


glove in the world. 


and you'll be glad. 
Bat ask him first; it’s handier. 
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THE CHURCHILL LATCH-STRING 


be VELYN! Where 
E are you?’’ 

Jeff’s shout rang up the stairs, and 
in obedience to its imperative summons Evelyn 
immediately appeared at the head. 

‘*Yes, Mr. Jefferson Birch,’’ she responded. 
**Is the house on fire?’’ 

‘*Not a bit, but I’m anxious for your hearing. 
I’ve been roaring gently all over the house 
without a result, except 
to scare three patients in 
Andy’s office. Won’t you 
come down ?’’ 

She descended slowly, 
but she neither clung to 
the rail nor sat down to 
rest half-way, as she had 
done when she first came 
under the Churchill roof. 

Her face was acquir- 
ing the soft bloom of a 
flower, her eyes were full 
of light and interest. She 
still looked slim and frail, 
but she was beginning to 
have an appearance of 
health very pleasant to 
see for those who had 
grown as interested in 
her as if she were a 
young sister of their own. 

‘*T’ve an invitation for 
you from Carolyn 
Houghton for an im- 
promptu sleigh-ride to- 
night. Don’t you sup- 
pose you can go? I'll 
take all sorts of care of 
you and see that you 
don’t get too tired. 
You’ve met Carolyn; 
she’s a jolly girl to know, 
and she told me to bring 
you if possible.’’ 

Evelyn dropped into a 
chair. “Oh, how I 
should love to go!’’ she 
said. ‘‘I never went on 
a sleigh-ride like that in 
my life. Do you go all 
together in a big load ?’’ 

‘*Yes—a regular prai- 
rie-schooner of a sleigh. 
Holds a dozen of us, packed like sardines, so 
nobody can get cold. We take hot soapstones 
and rugs and robes, and we go only twelve 
miles, to a farmhouse where we get a hot supper 
—oysters and hot biscuits and maple-sirup, and 
all sorts of good things. You must go.’’ 

**If I only could!’’ sighed Evelyn. ‘‘I’m so 
afraid they won’t think I can.’’ 

‘*They will, if you think you can,’’ asserted 
Jeff. ‘‘You’re up to it, aren’t you? You 
needn’t do a thing. Six of the crowd are going 
to give a little play. I’ll get the load started 
home early, and we’ll come back flying. Be 
here by midnight at the latest. It'll do you 
good, I know it will.’’ 

**O Mrs. Churehill!’’ said Evelyn, as Char- 
lotte appeared from the hall. 

*“‘O Evelyn Lee!’’ answered Charlotte, smi- 
ling back at the eager face. ‘‘Yes, I heard 
most of it, Jeff, for 1 was coming down-stairs, 
and you weren’t exactly whispering. It’s an 
enticing plan, isn’t it?’’ 

**Of course it is. And it’s magnificent weather 
for the affair. Not cold a bit and no wind; 
moonlight due if no clouds come up. Evelyn 
can’t get cold. I’ll keep her done up to the 
tip of her nose, and be so devoted nobody else 
will have a chance to worry her. Say she may 
go. Don’t you see the disappointment would 
be worse for her than the trip ?’’ 

‘You artful pleader, I’m not sure but it 
would. If Doctor Churchill agrees, Evelyn, 
I’ll let you try it. On one condition, Jeff— 
that you really do get back by midnight. For 
a girl who has been put to bed for weeks at 
nine that’s late enough.’’ 

Evelyn went about all day with a lighter step 
than her friénds had yet seen her assume. 

‘*Now remember, I trust her absolutely to 
your care,’’ Charlotte said to Jeff that evening, 
as he appeared, his arms full of accessories for 
making his charge comfortable. 

Evelyn, in furs and heavy coat, smiled at her 
escort. ‘‘I’m not a bit afraid,’’ she said. 
“Oh, what a beautiful night! The moon is 
out. Is that the sleigh, coming up the street 
now, with all those horns? What fun!’’ 

“‘T want to put Miss Lee right in the middle 
of everything!’’ Jeff called out, as the sleigh- 
load stopped. ‘‘I’m particularly requested not 
to let a breath of frost strike her.’’ 

*‘Come on; here’s just the spot,’’ answered 


Miss Evelyn Lee! 





IN TEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER FIVE. 
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Carolyn Houghton, holding out a wel- 
coming hand; and then the girl from 
the South, who had never known the 
sleighing-party of the North, found 





“COME ON; 


herself being whirled away over the road, to 
an accompaniment of youthful merriment, bursts 
of song and tooting of horns. 

Before it seemed possible the twelve miles of 
fine sleighing had been covered, and the old 
farmhouse, its door flung hospitably open at 
the sound of the horns, was invaded by the 
gay band. 

Evelyn, in a quaint up-stairs bedroom, 
lighted by kerosene lamps and warmed by a 
roaring wood fire in an old-fashioned box stove, 
was attended by Carolyn Houghton, who was, 
as Jeff had said, a ‘‘jolly girl to know.’’ Her- 
self a blooming maid with black hair and 
carnation cheeks, Carolyn admired intensely 
Evelyn’s auburn hair and fair complexion. 

**Don’t you think she’s the dearest thing ?’’ 
she whispered to a friend, as they descended 
the stairs. ‘‘There’s something so soft and 
sweet and ladylike about her, as if nobody could 
be slangy or loud before her, you know. Yet 
she isn’t a bit dull; she just sparkles when 
you get her interested and happy. I do want 
her to have a good time to-night.’’ 

There could be no doubt that Evelyn was 
having a good time. Everything pleased her, 
everybody interested her. It seemed to her 
that she had never seen such charming young 
people before. 

The little play made her laugh till she was 
as flushed and gay as a child. Those with 
whom Evelyn showed herself so delighted 
became equally delighted with her, and before 
the evening was over she was feeling that she 
had always known these young friends, had 
forgotten that she had ever been an invalid, 
and was indeed ‘‘sparkling,’’ as Carolyn 
Houghton had said, in a way that drew all 
eyes toward her in admiration. 

Jeff, indeed, stared at her as if he had never 
seen her before. 

‘‘I’m sure this isn’t hurting you a bit,’’ he 
said in her ear, as the evening slipped on. 
‘You must be feeling pretty well, for I’ve 
never seen you so jolly. I’m going to do the 
prescribing after this. I know what’s good for 
little girls.’’ 

‘*T believe you do,’’ Evelyn answered. ‘‘No, 
I’m not a bit tired. Why, is it almost eleven ?’’ 

‘*Yes, and time to go, if we live up to our 
promises. Seems a pity, doesn’t it? But it 
doesn’t pay to break your word, so as soon as 
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be off.’’ 
‘Of course we must keep our prom- 





ORAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


HERE'S JUST THE SPOT." 


straightway she went up-stairs for her wraps. | 
The other girls followed more reluctantly. 
**Goodness, girls, look out!’’ cried somebody | 
from the window. ‘‘Did you ever see it so| 
thick? The barns are just down there, where 
that glimmer is, but you can’t see them at all.’’ 
** All the more fun,’’ said another girl. of 
‘*We’re pretty far out in the country, and the 
road’s awfully winding. I hope we get home 
all right.’’ 
‘Oh, nonsense !’’ 
great positiveness. 


said some one else, with 
**I should know the way 
with my eyes shut. Besides, it was as clear as 
a bell when we came. It can’t have been 
snowing long enough to block things in the 
least.’ 

They found it had been, however, when 
they descended to the sleigh. That vehicle | 
had been brought close to the porch, that the | 
girls might not have to walk through the deep | 
snow. The air was so full of the whirling 
white particles that from the farther end of the 


sleigh one could barely see the horses. 


**T declare, I don’t feel just easy about you 
folks starting out,’’ said the farmer whose 
guests they had been. ‘‘Better watch the road 
pretty careful, you driver. I suppose you know 
it pretty well.’’ 

**He doesn’t, but I do!’’ called a tall youth 
from the driver’s seat. ‘‘I’ll keep him straight. 
We’ll be all right. We’re due home at mid- 
night, and we’ll be there, unless the roads are 
too heavy to keep the pace we came in.’’ 

**No, sir, we can’t ever keep the pace we 
came in,’’ presently averred the man from the 
livery-stable, who was driving. ‘‘The road’s 
pretty heavy. I declare, I don’t know as I 
ever saw snow so thick. Do I turn a little to 
the right here or do I keep straight ahead ?’’ 

‘Straight ahead,’’ answered the boy beside 
him, confidently. ‘‘I’ve been over this road a 
thousand times, and it doesn’t bend to the right 
for half a mile yet.’’ 

“It’s lucky you know,’’ said the driver. 
‘I’m all at sea already. Can’t see the fences 
only now and then. I’d ha’ swung off there, 
sure, if you hadn’t said not.’’ 

As the rising wind began to whirl snowily 
about their ears and necks, the party turned 


up their coat-collars and tucked in their fur | 


robes. The horses were plowing with increasing 
difficulty through the heavily drifted roads, 


and more than once their driver found himself 
obliged to make a long détour round a drift 
which had not been in the road when they 
first came over it. Moreover, in spite of the 
snow, the air seemed to have grown colder and 


you girls can get into your toggery we’!l | to be acquiring a penetrating, icy quality which 


at last made Jeff declare to Evelyn: 


‘*You may say you’re not cold, but I’m 


ise,’’ agreed Evelyn, with decision, and | going to insist on your letting me wrap this 


Steamer rug round your 
shoulders, with the cor- 
ner over your head, so. 
Now doesn’t that keep 
off a lot of wind ?’’ 

**Indeed it does, thank 
you,’’ admitted Evelyn, 
with a little shiver she 
could not quite conceal. 

**You are cold!’’ Jeff 
said, anxiously. 

**No colder than any- 
body else. Please don’t 
worry about me.’’ 

But he did worry, and 
with reason. Indeed, 
although nobody was 
willing yet to admit it, 
the situation was becom- 
ing a little unpleasant. 
In spite of the stout con- 
fidence of the boy on the 
seat with the driver, 
others who were some- 
what familiar with the 
road were beginning to 
question his leading. 

**That clump of trees 
doesn’t look natural just 
there,’’ said one, stand- 
ing up in the sleigh and 
trying to peer through 
the wall of snowflakes. 
**It’s too near. It ought 
to be a hundred feet 
away.’’ 

‘‘No. You’re thinking 
we’re farther back than 
we are,’’ declared Neil 
Ward, from that front 
seat. ‘‘We’re almost at 
the turn by the rail- 
road, ’’ 

‘“‘Why, we can’t be! 
We haven’t passed the Winters farm. I tell 
you, you’re off the road.’’ 

“*I think we are,’’ said the driver, uneasily, 
pulling his cap farther over his snow-hung eye- 
brows. ‘‘I’ve been thinking so for quite a spell.’’ 

‘*We’re all right. You people just keep 
cool!’’ cried Neil. 

**No trouble about keeping cool in this bliz- 
zard!’’ growled somebody, and there was a 
general laugh. 

One of the girls started a song, and they all 
joined cheerily in. A proposition to toot the 
horns, forgotten in the bottom of the sleigh, 
with a hope of attracting attention from some 
one, was adopted, and a hideous din followed, 
and was kept up till every one was weary— 
with no result. 

All at once, without warning, the horses 
plunged heavily and solidly to their steaming 
shoulders into an undreamed-of ditch, and the 
sleigh stopped, well into the same hole. 

**Will you admit now that we’re off the road, 
Neil Ward ?’’ cried some one, fiercely ; and Neil, 
| without contention but with evident chagrin, 
| admitted it. There was no ditch that he was 
| aware of within a mile of the highway. 
| Jeff drew the rugs tighter about Evelyn, 
| then lifted a corner to peer in. ‘‘Don’t be 
| frightened, little girl. We'll get out of this all 
| right, ”’ he said, as cheerfully as he could, 
| although he was alarmed for her safety more 
|than he would have dared to admit, even to 
| himself. 

The other girls were all strong, healthy speci- 
mens of young womanhood, presumably able to 
| endure a good deal of cold and exposure without 
danger of serious harm. But this little sensi- 
| tive plant! Jeff waited in suspense for her 
| answer. 
| It came in a clear, sweet voice, without a 
| particle of fright in it: ‘‘Of course we shall. 
| And won’t it be fun to tell about it afterward ?’’ 
| **You’re right, it will!’’ he responded, with 
}enthusiasm. Inwardly he said, ‘‘ You’re a 
| plucky one, all right.’? Then, with the other 
| fellows, he leaped out of the sleigh, and went 
| to trampling down the snow round the impris- 
oned horses. 


Alone together, after Randolph and Lucy 
| had gone to bed, Andrew and Charlotte passed 
| their long evening, Charlotte was not willing 
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to let Evelyn come home to a closed and silent | the storm was showing signs of decreasing, and | to the left, a light suddenly flashed, vanished, | Grandma Harding had correctly recorded his - 


house, so the two awaited her arrival. 

‘Why, Andy, it’s snowing furiously !’’ said | 
Charlotte, from the window, whither she had 
gone at the stroke of twelve. Doctor Churchill 
put down the book from which he had been | 
reading aloud, and came to her side. 

‘*So it is. Blowing, too. But it can’t have | 
“been at it long or we should have noticed.’’ 

“I’ve been noticing the wind now and then 
for the last hour. I hope it’s not grown cold. | 
I wouldn’t have anything happen to -upset | 
Evelyn’s improvement for the world.’’ 

‘‘Nothing will. They’ll be home before the 
half-hour. Come back and listen to the rest 
of this chapter.’’ 

Charlotte came back, but as the quarter-hours 
went slowly by she became restless, and vibrated 
so continually between fireplace and window 
that Andy finally put away the book and kept 
her company. 

‘It’s growing worse every minute.’’ Char- 
lotte’s face was pressed close against the frosty 
pane. ‘‘If they don’t come by one it will look 
as if something had happened.’’ 

‘‘Oh, they’re at the irresponsible age. When 
they come they’ll say, ‘Why, we didn’t dream 
it was so late!’ ’’ 

‘‘Jeff’s not irresponsible when he gives a 
promise. He never breaks one,’’? Charlotte 
answered, confidently. 

‘‘This storm would make the roads heavy. 
Even if they started on time, they would have 
to travel twice as slowly as when they went. 
Stop worrying, dear; it’s not in character for 
you.’’ 

Charlotte closed her lips, but when the clock 
struck one her eyes spoke for her. ‘‘Evelyn 
is so delicate,’’ they said, mutely, and Andy 
answered as if she had spoken: 

‘*Evelyn is wrapped too heavily to be cold. 
Besides, they’1l all take care of her. 
come to any harm, I’m sure of it. They’ll be 
here before half past one, I’m confident, and 














then we can antidote any chill she may have 
got.’’ . 

But at half past one there was still no sign 
of the sleighing party. Moreover, the storm 
was steadily increasing; it had become what is 
known as a ‘‘blizzard.’’ Even in the protected 
suburban street the drifts were beginning to 
show size, and the arc-light at the corner was 
almost lost to view through the downfall. 

Charlotte turned to her husband with some- 
thing like imperiousness in her manner, and 
met the same decision in his look. Before she 
could speak he said: 

**Yes, I’ll go to meet them. It does look as 
if they might be stalled somewhere. It’s rather 
a lonely road till they reach the railroad, and 
it’s possible they’ve missed the way.’’ 

He went to the telephone. 

** Andy,’’ cried Charlotte, following him, 
‘‘order a double sleigh, please! I must go with 
you.’ 

He turned and looked at her, hesitating. 
“Tt isn’t necessary, dear. I’ll go over and 
wake up Just, I think. We two will be —’’ 

‘*T must go,’’ she interrupted. ‘‘I couldn’t 
endure to wait here any longer. And if Evelyn 
should be very much chilled she’ll need me to 
look after her. Besides —’’ 

He smiled at her. ‘‘You won’t let me get 
lost in a snow-drift myself without you.’’ 

She nodded, and ran away to make ready. 


By the time the livery-stable had been awakened - 


from its early morning apathy, and had sent 
round the double sleigh with the best pair of 
horses in its stalls, the party was ready. 

Just, awakened by snowballs thrown in at 
his open window, had joyfully dressed him- 
self. At the last moment Charlotte had thought 
of the automobile headlight, and this, hurriedly 
filled and lighted, streamed out over the snow 
as the three jumped into the sleigh. All were 
warmly dressed, and ‘Charlotte had brought 
many extra wraps, as well as a supply of 
medicines for a possible emergency of which 
she did not like to think. 

‘Julius Cesar, but this is a night!’’ came 
from between Just’s teeth, as the sleigh reached 
the end of the suburban streets and made the 
turn upon the open country road. He clutched 
at his cap, pulling it still farther down over 
his ears. ‘‘What a change in six hours!’’ 

“This is a straight nor’easter,’’ answered 
Doctor Churchill, slapping hands already 
chilled, in spite of the heavy driving gloves. 





Then he turned his head. ‘‘Can’t you keep 
well down behind us, Charlotte?’’ he called 
over his shoulder. 

“‘T’m all right!’’ she called back. One had 
to shout to be heard in the roar of the wind. | 

After that nobody talked, except as Just from | 
time to time offered to drive to give Andrew’s | 
hands a chance to warm. That young man, | 
however, would not give over the reins to any- 
body. It was not for nothing that he had been 
driving over this country, under all possible | 
conditions of weather, for nearly five years. 

When they had crossed the railroad which 
marked the end of the main highway between | 
two towns and the beginning of the narrow | 
side road which led off across country to the | 
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COMPANION. 





that now and then came moments when he 
could see more clearly the outlying signs of 


| fence and tree and infrequent habitation assured 


him that he had not lost the way. 

‘*Hark!’’ cried Charlotte, suddenly, as they 
plowed along. 

For the instant the wind had ceased. Doctor | 
Churchill stopped his horses, and the three held 
their breath to listen. After a brief interval 
came the faint, far toot of a horn. Then, away | 


| Just, instantly alive with excitement. 


| of the automobile headlight. 





and flashed again. 
‘*There they are!’’ cried three exultant voices. 
‘*But how shall we get to them?’’ shouted 
“Why, 
they’rea mile away! There’s no road over there, 
nor any houses. They’re right out in the fields.’’ 
Then the sifting snow shut down again. The | 
three looked at one another in the yellow glare 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HEN Uncle ‘‘Tommy’’ Sanders came 

home from the West with a glowing 

account of the wonderful boom in cer- 
tain town lots, Grandpa Harding had hastily | 
withdrawn five thousand dollars from the} 
bank, where it was earning four per cent. 
interest, and had entrusted it to Uncle Tommy | 
for investment. And when the boom collapsed 
his discouragement began. Yet he had no 
reproaches for Uncle Tommy, but maintained 
stoutly that gentleman’s entire benevolence of 
intention. 

Later, Uncle Tompkins went to Texas and 
brought back a deed to forty acres of newly 
irrigated land, and a real estate agent who 
prevailed upon Grandpa Harding to pay two | 
thousand dollars for forty more acres adjoining. | 
Grandpa showed no anger against innocent) 
Uncle Tompkins when the deeds were found | 





She won’t | bogus. 


But Grandpa Harding was growing old. He 
grew more cautious about taking money from | 
the bank, and dwelt more and more upon the 


| comforts he might have bought with the seven | who got it from him for Mr. Dawson.’’ 
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thousand dollars he had injudiciously invested. 

That was the Harding side of the story. 

When Ethel married Billy Dawson, each of 
them had a little hoard of money. Leeville, 
where they had always lived, needed a store. 
So they had invested their whole fortune in 
land, building and stock, and had needed a 
couple of hundred dollars to carry them along 
until profits began to accrue. 

For Ethel the sun had always risen and set 
where Grandpa Harding was; Grandpa Hard- 
ing had always had the tenderest spot in his 
heart saved for Ethel. So in the hour of need 
they went without hesitation to the old man, 
and without hesitation he opened his purse and 
lent the money. That was in May. 

The two hundred dollars carried them through 
the summer, and as the tide had apparently 
turned and trade begun to come, Billy went to 
the city in September and spent the rest of the 
money in additional autumn and winter stock. 

He had planned to insure, but there was 
much stock he wanted—and the insurance 
could wait a few weeks. In six days the new 
stock had arrived, and on the eighth day it and 
the old stock and the store—savings, profits and 
prospects—went up in smoke and flame. 

The Dawsons had been living in two little 
rooms back of the store, and these, too, were 
gone. Luckily they saved some furniture, and 









REMAINED WAS 
CHOKED OUT OF HIM 
A MOMENT LATER. 


do splendidly. We’ll make this just as cozy as | 
ean be, and live on what we earn. Isn’t it 
lucky we don’t owe any more? Only that two 
hundred dollars to Grandpa Harding, and he 
doesn’t need it right away, and he’s such a 
perfect dear he will wait till we can spare it.’’ 

‘*T hate to: owe money to any one,’’ said Billy, 
‘especially to a relative. But I do feel safe 
with grandpa. Still, we’ll hurry to pay it back 
as fast as we can.’’ 

That was the Dawson side. 

Ethel wrote to Grandpa Harding about it, 
and expected a jolly letter back; but instead, 
it was Grandma Harding who wrote to Ethel’s 
mother, and the letter was most discouraging. 

‘*Your father is extremely dejected over the | 
loss of the two hundred dollars he lent Ethel’s 
husband. He says he will never again lend or 
invest money with a relative or a neighbor—that 
it was quite what he might have expected after 
his previous experiences. He doesn’t mind the 
loss of the money so much as he does the thought 
that it was Ethel, who was always his favorite, 





Of course that made Billy furious. Thé mason 
work in Burlington was finished, and he had 
sixteen dollars for his share of it—and that was 
his total cash capital. Had it been spring he 
would have found work in plenty, but in the late 
autumn no one needed help. 

But one day Billy came home radiant. 

“I’ve found a job!’’ he called, as he came 
into the yard. ‘‘George Crandon has offered 
me a place in his wholesale house in the city. | 
He’s the old gentleman I bought our dry-goods | 
from. He lives in Burlington in the summer. | 
It will be only ten dollars a week and the hours | 
are long, but there’s a chance for promotion.’’ | 

“‘Oh, good!’’ cried Ethel. ‘‘Now we can 
begin to pay grandpa.’’ 

‘‘Of course we can,’’ Billy declared. ‘‘Let’s | 
count up.’’ 

Ten dollars each week would do | 
so much! 

One dollar and a half for rent,— | 
their little cottage cost them but six | 
dollars a month,—two dollars for | 
Billy’s car fares in and out of town 
each week, four dollars for living, 
one dollar and a half for clothes and 
incidental expenses. Billy would 
have to carry his lunches. That left | 
one dollar every week for grandpa. 

‘*But washing and ironing,’’ said 
Billy. 

“*T’ll do those, ’’ said Ethel, gaily. 

Billy demurred, but at last gave 
in, and to clinch the matter Ethel 
sat down that night and wrote a 
short note to Grandpa Harding, en- 
closing the first dollar. 
¥ Leeville is on the edge of the 
suburban circle of the city. Train service is 
poor. To get to the store in time Billy must go 
to the North Leeville station, a mile and a half 
away, and catch the six o’clock train there. It 
meant rising at five o’clock and getting’ his own 
breakfast,—for he would not allow Ethel to do 
it,—and returning home long after dark every 
night, with the wood to cut and outside chores 
to do before he went to bed. But he was a 
determined young man, and having attacked 
the work, he felt certain of keeping it up. 

Many were the offers of help which came from 
his family and hers, with kindly insistence, 
but they were as insistently refused. Young 
people can stand considerable hardship when 
they make up their minds to it. Billy and 
Ethel liked baked beans so well on Saturdays 
that they ate them on other days. They cut 
down the breakfast menu to plain oatmeal. Pay- 
ing Grandpa Harding’s loan became a sort of 
game with them, and they delighted in adding 
extra quarters and halves to the weekly dollar. 

The other side to all this saving and scrimping | 
was not quite so pleasant to look upon. They | 
stayed away from Jason Prindle’s wedding be- 
cause they had only the clothes they wore and | 
could not afford new ones. They could not even | 
afford the usual tickets to the winter Lyceum | 
course ; and Ethel found herself more or less cut 
off from her old friends because she could not | 
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annoyance. The old man, grown fretful and 
petulant over his losses, had tried hard to treasure 
in his heart bitterness toward Ethel and her 
husband. Somehow he could not keep it there 
long. So perhaps out of sheer desperation he 
talked worse than he felt about it. 

The first dollar from: Ethel came right in the 
midst of one of these outbursts, and he felt called 
upon to use it as an illustration. 

‘*There, now,’’ he said to grandma, displaying 
it, ‘‘they’re trying the effect of a dollar on me. 
I warrant you, they think that when they have 
paid a dollar or two they can borrow another 
hundred. But they can’t.’’ 

He growled and grumbled over it, and took 


| himself away to his office, stopping at the 
| bank to enter the one dollar upon his account 


there. ‘‘That much is safe, anyhow,’’ he 
asserted, almost vindictively. 

He added another dollar the next week, and 
then another. By that time, as no request for 


| more came, he began to feel a little ashamed of 


himself. A letter from Leeville by no means 
added to his satisfaction. 

‘*Ethel and Billy are having a hard time,’’ 
wrote her mother, ‘‘but are making out. They 
are very proud, and won’t let any one help them. 
Billy gets ten dollars a week in the city, and 
goes in before daylight. They are doing their 
own work.’’ 

Grandpa Harding went down to the bank 
that day and drew out the five dollars he had 
accumulated, and putting them into an envelope, 
sent them back to Ethel. 

‘*You ought to know better than to do a trick 
like this!’’ he blustered in his letter. ‘‘You 
use this money for yourself, and don’t let me 
hear another word more aout paying it back. 
I guess I can stand a loss of two hundred 


dollars. ’’ 


Needless to say, it was returned to him 
promptly, with a letter which fairly bristled with 
indignation. Grandpa Harding grew quite red- 


| faced with anger when he read it, and puffed 


and grunted about it. 

‘*Ungrateful!’’ he muttered—which he did 
not mean at all. He put the money in an envel- 
ope again, and wrote ‘‘Ethel’s’’ on it, and put 
it in a special drawer of the table. There was 
only half a dollar the next week, and he looked 
long at the stamps which brought it. It seemed 
so pitiful. He was just beginning to appreciate 
the closeness of the grinding that could only 
spare fifty cents instead of a dollar. 

At last he put that, too, in the envelope, and 


| then he-sat for a long while at his desk. 


‘**Ethel’s’’ envelope. was fat by February. 
There was a good deal more than one dollar for 
every week of the winter. Perhaps Grandpa 
Harding had put in a few dollars of his own, 
for good measure. He sometimes took the en- 
velope out and looked at it and chuckled. 

‘*Fine girl!’’ he would say. ‘‘That’s the old 
Harding spirit showing through. Ah, it’s worth 
having lived, to have such a granddaughter.’’ 

Sometimes he gave Billy his due, too. But 
he did not know Billy so well. At last, in the 
middle of February, things came to a crisis. 
Grandpa and Grandma Harding were to cele- 
brate their golden wedding. Every one was to 
be there—all the kinsfolk for a hundred miles 
round, and some even from away out West. The 
note of invitation for Ethel and Billy Dawson 
Grandpa Harding wrote himself, and it was 


| both urgent and affectionate. 


The answer came back promptly, and con- 
tained-a two-dollar bill. 

**Dear grandpa,’’ it said, ‘‘we should like 
ever so much to come to your wedding, but we 
can’t. Ever since our store burned we have 
made it our invariable rule not to go to any 
extra expense, even when we wanted to most 
of all. We feel that anything we can spare 
should go on our debt. We send you a wealth 
of love and good wishes for the occasion, and 
enclose remittance.’ 

When Grandpa Harding read that, there was 
a storm in his office. ‘‘Pig-headed little brutes !’’ 
he roared. ‘‘Obstinate donkeys !’’ 

Then he put the two dollars in the envelope 
for Ethel, and telephoned to Grandma Harding 
that he was going down to the city on business, 
and would be gone overnight. Toward noon 
he walked into the wholesale house of Crandon 
& Stokes, and asked for the senior partner. 

‘*Hello, George!’’ he said, when he came into 
Mr. Crandon’s private office. Mr. Crandon 
sprang to his feet. 

‘*Tammy Harding!’’ he exclaimed, catching 
his hand. ‘‘Old Tommy Harding! Now let’s 
give three times three for ’47!’’ 

**All nonsense!’’ grumbled Grandpa Hard- 
ing; but a moment later the two old classmates 
were deep in recollections of boyhood. 

‘*But that’s not what I’m here for,’’ said 
grandpa, after a while. ‘‘You’ve got a young 
chap named Dawson working for you ?’’ 

“*Yes, William Dawson. Know him?’’ 

‘Not William—Billy. Ought to know him. 
He’s my grandson—by marriage.’’ 

‘*You ought to be proud of him. He’s a good 
worker.’’ 

“Don’t I know that?’? Then grandpa told 


farmhouse of the sleighing party, conviction | before night Billy had found a tiny cottage | keep up with them in the expenses of gaiety. | the story of the Harding-Dawson loan. 
that the young people had been stalled some- | and a bit of land for rent on the edge of town. | There was a week when a severe cold kept | 
where on the great plain they were crossing | Billy, who could turn his hand to almost| Billy at home three days, and the cashier | ‘‘and that’s the sort of a wife he has. Don’t 


became settled. 


anything, ‘‘hired out’? to build the fireplace | ‘‘docked’’ him five dollars. 


However, they 


It was with the utmost difficulty that Doctor | and chimney in a new house over in Burlington. persisted. 


‘*That’s the kind of a man he is,’’ he ended, 


you feel pretty mean paying that sort of a man 
only ten dollars a week ?’’ 


Churchill kept the road. Only the fact that| ‘‘Now don’t worry,’ Ethel said. ‘‘We shall| And all this time what of Grandpa Harding? | ‘‘Now that you mention it, I do,’’ agreed 
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‘*T need a young man I can trust 


Mr. Crandon. 
right here in the office, and I guess I’ll try him. 
]’ll start him on fourteen hundred a year. Sup- 
pose we have him in now and tell him about it?’’ 

‘‘Not much,’’ said grandpa. ‘‘‘I’ve got to 
persuade them to come to my golden wedding 


before they get too proud. Tell him to-night.’’ 

Grandpa Harding lost no time in going out 
to Leeville that afternoon. The snow lay deep 
all along the road from the station to the cottage 
on the desolate edge of town. But the cottage 
was cheerfulness itself, with its simply curtained 
windows and its wreath of smoke curling up 
from the chimney. 

Grandpa was puffing and blowing from the 
exertion of the walk when he turned in at the 
gate, and what little breath remained was choked 
out of him a moment later, when the door flew 
open and Ethel threw her arms round his neck. 
She knew Grandpa Harding pretty well, and 
she was not much afraid of his bluster. 

When Billy came home late that evening with 
the glorious news of his promotion, the question 
of the debt had not yet been raised between 
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| them. Grandpa Harding, who did not like baked 
| beans at all, ate them for supper. He slept on 
}a shake-down under a quilt and some news- 
| papers. He rose before five o’clock to help 

Billy with the cooking, and ate plain oatmeal 
| for breakfast. 

Once in a while he touched an envelope in 
his pocket, —it was marked ‘‘Ethel’s,’’—but he 
did not bring it out. He walked the mile and 
a half to catch the six-o’clock train,—the last 
time Billy would have to do it,—and as they 
started off Ethel called after him: 

‘‘We’re coming to the wedding, grandpa!’’ 
and he shook his fist at her. Not a word had 
he been able to say about that debt. 

‘*Independent young fools! Let them pay it, 
then, and be happy!’’ he grumbled to himself, 
later that day, as he entered the bank. The 
fund he deposited was from the envelope 
| marked ‘‘Ethel’s,’’ but it was on a new account, 
| headed ‘Thomas A. Harding, trustee.’’ Some- 
| how, without words among the three reunited 
people, the problem of the Harding-Dawson 
| loan had found itself very comfortably settled. 
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HERE was no 
logical reason, 
of course, why 


it should have been 
strange to see Varas- 
koff handling a loco- 
motive. He was a 
Russian, and his skin 
would have been 
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Tientsin called the ‘‘rail- 
road-station,’’ out of 
respect for what it had 
been before the war be- 
gan. Now it was little 
more than a pile of bricks, 
stones and twisted iron 








white, or nearly so, if 
the grime had been soaked off. But he was 
also, at least for the time being, an Oriental, 
and as such had no business with machinery. 
We had not yet recovered from the shock of 
seeing Chinese in charge of marine engines, 
and our escape from shipwreck on our first trip 
in a boat manned by Canton men was still a 
marvel. No one undertook to say just why 
this feeling extended to the Russians, but it 
did. 

That was partly the reason for our receiving 
with a sniff the news they gave us at Tongku, 
that the Russians had taken over the railroad, 
and were to complete the repairs to Tientsin. 

Our men had supervised the reconstruction 
as far as Chang-lien-chen, and that was quite 
right, Now the Russians were in control. 
The sentiment of half-surprise and half-dismay 
with which we regarded this fact was based on 
the peculiar American sense of the unfitness of 
any foreigner who is in charge of machinery. 
That was how we felt when we started for 
Railhead. 

The train was to take up a battalion of Japa- 
nese, smart little men, round-faced, bright-eyed, 


and most amazingly clean, with great packs of | 


new kit cross-strapped on their backs. They 
were going to take part in the bungling fiction 
of ‘‘assisting the Chinese government to put 
down the Boxers.’’ The train was standing 
in the yard at Tongku, waiting for the Japa- 
nese to complete their loading. Murray, of the 
London Times, and I walked about, looking 
over things. 

“I say,’’ he exclaimed, as we came by the 
head of the train, ‘‘look at the driver!’’ 

He waved his hand to indicate the man in 
the cab of the locomotive. It was Varaskoff. 

Not only in his nationality, but in his dress, 
did Varaskoff as an engineer offend. Instead 
of being in overalls and jumper, as any self- 
respecting American locomotive engineer would 
have been, he was in uniform. He belonged 
to the Railway Construction Corps. 

His blouse tunic, white when new, nearly 
approached the color of the mud along the river 
bank. His bags of trousers, once black, but 
now worn to a dismal, shiny green, were tucked 
into wrinkled, soft leather boots. On his head 


was a flat, wide cap, with a little straight | 


vizor. Cap, like blouse, was originally white. 

A ragged, rough beard straggled over his 
face, a beard that had tried to be yellow, but 
had given up the struggle and faded into a 
dingy reddish-brown, like the sun-withered 
mane of a burro. He had a flat face, with 
wide nose and big cheek - bones sticking out 
above the whiskers, low forehead and eyes 
wide apart, mild light-blue eyes, with a twinkle 
in them that matched the upward twist of the 
corners of the mouth. Altogether he seemed as 
lumbering, heavy - footed,. slow - witted, good- 
natured an engineer as ever was. 

When we stopped at Railhead and all the 
Japanese had detrained, I saw Varaskoff again. 
He was tinkering the engine. Something was 
out of gear, which seemed quite natura] and 
proper. The strange thing was that Varaskoff 
should be able to set it straight. 

He did, however, and presently climbed into 
the cab and started down the track again as 
right as the Fast Express. It made you feel 
just as it would to see a Port Said lascar 
“*bossing’’ a gang of ice-cutters. 

We watched the Japanese set off up the road, 
and then we went over to the river and were 


picked up by a boat, which landed us in Tien- | 


tsin that night. 
There was a place in the settlements at 





beams. For more than 


three weeks it had been the favorite target 


of three or four Chinese batteries. Some 
| shell-riddled parts of wall were still standing, 
| covered irregularly by patches of corrugated 
| iton roofing rent in long gashes by shell and 


| solid shot. A heap of ruins! Yes, something 
|more! It was the key to our position in the 


settlements. Once let the Chinese capture it, 
and the grip of the allies on their camps in the 
concessions would be shaken off. At all hazards 
this ruined railroad-station must be held, and 
the Russians held it. Again and again the 
Chinese attacked them with desperation. 

The fighting done there by the children of the 
Tsar will live as long as men can read and 
stories of war are written. They put their 
| backs to the ruined wall, and with bayonet and 
clubbed rifle beat off the hordes of fanatically 
brave Boxers who charged down upon them 
from the mud huts and trenches a thousand 
yards or less away. 

Every day the situation became more critical. 
| Every day more and more Chinese came into 
the walled city and swelled the force there. 
The imperial army now actively codperated, 
under the direction of the viceroy himself, 
with the Boxers. The renowned General Ma 
came with seven thousand of his European- 
trained soldiers. They began to extend their 
lines and to plant batteries so as to enfilade the 
allies, and to strike us on the flanks. 

Meanwhile reénforcements and supplies came 
very slowly to us. The shallow, tortuous river 
| was the only means of transportation. At its 
| best it was hardly sufficient for any one of the 
eight allied forces. The imperative need was 
to complete the repair of the railroad. 

The Boxers had torn it up manfully. Not 
an iron or a sleeper was left that could be used. 
The heavy rails had been twisted together by 
main strength until they were knotted like a 
bunch of angleworms in a bait bucket. Every 
tie had been burned up or thrown into the 
river. In some places even the rock ballast had 
been carried away. 

Repair work from the lower end progressed 
very slowly. There had been little rolling-stock 
at Tongku, and. it was entirely inadequate to 
meet the demand caused by the desire of all the 
world to get its troops up to Tientsin at once. 
|The problem before the Russians was to push 
reconstruction from the Tientsin end. 

In the days of its splendor the ‘‘station’’ had 
been part of a system which had included 
repair-shops and a roundhouse. Considerable 
rolling-stock was in and about the ruins of 
this roundhouse and the shops. 

Three or four locomotives were there, valu- 
able beyond price to the allies if they could be 
recovered. Besides these there were a few 
freight-cars and the trucks and platforms of 
others, the superstructure of which had been 
burned or wrecked by shell fire. To convert 
these ruins into a base of supplies was the task 
set before Varaskoff, and to his skill and in- 
trepidity was due the success that followed. 

The Russians were quiet about their plans. 
In a general way it was known among the allies 
that they were making efforts to recover rolling- 
stock, but details were not supplied. All the 
time there was much talk of movements against 
the Chinese. The air was full of reports of 
what was to be done. It was ‘‘this afternoon,’’ 
| ‘‘to-night’’ or ‘‘to-morrow’’ constantly. But 











| there never seemed to be agreement among the | 


| different commanders, and nothing came off. 
Meanwhile Varaskoff, in his white blouse 

and cap, and with his baggy trousers tucked 

into the tops of his enormous, heelless boots, 


worked away in the old roundhouse, and the 
observing and persistent snipers gave him their 
particular attention. 

It was not the shelling merely, or the erazy, 
desperate rushes of the Boxers, that most dis- 
| turbed the tranquillity of the settlements in 
|those days. It was the ceaseless, careless, 
| unaimed fire of the sniper. All day and all 
| night he lay behind his pile of bricks, crouched 
| in his mud-hut ruin or snuggled under his mat 
| on some salt heap, and let off his Mannlicher, 
| pointed blindly in the general direction of the 
| settlements. Nobody fired at anybody, but 
| every day a dozen were hit. 
| The roundhouse, where Varaskoff was at 


“AFTER THAT I RAN OUT, AND THEY 


work, was a hundred yards nearer the enemy 
than the outermost line of pickets, and a thou- 
sand times more exposed, but he did not care. 
Unmindful alike of the snipers’ bullets con- 
stantly dropping and the occasional shells 
shrilling through the air near him, Varaskoff 
stuck to his task, a plain man of East Siberia, 
with pay of perhaps a dollar a month. ‘‘The 
way of an eagle in the air; the way of a serpent 
upon a rock; the way of a ship in the midst of 
the sea’’—more wonderful than these is the way 
of such a man with his work. 

Fortune had singularly favored the Russians 
in one respect. The fanatics of the red shields 
and long-tasseled spears, who had destroyed 
the main line, had neglected to tear up the 
long siding that ran out from the roundhouse. 
It led across the open flat, through the mud 
wall that marked the folly of the viceroy, who 





| 
}on to the junction with the main track, well 
| beyond reach of the last outlying battery. Over 
|this siding Varaskoff could bring out any 
engines he might be able to coax into running. 

It was a poor track, in bad condition. It 
was not fit for any attempt at speed, and there 
was no chance to repair it. Every inch of it, 
as far as the mud wall, was commanded by the 
Chinese. Work on that siding could be done 
| only at the expense of a hard fight, and for that 
| the Russians were not yet ready. Varaskoff must 
| do his best and take his chance at the last. 
| One afternoon half a dozen of us stood on the 
roof of the German club, sweeping the Chinese 
line with glasses, and straining down the river 
for sight of possible reénforcements. 
| It was toward the close of a beautiful July 
|day. The gentle breeze that floated over the 
|camps in the settlements was barely enough to 
| spread their ensigns to the sunlight. Five miles 
away, beyond the canal, lay a large camp of 
Chinese, so plain to.see in the clear air that every 
tent and banner was revealed to the count. 

It had been a day of singular quiet. Not 
since the sunrise shelling, which greeted the 
dawning of every day, had there been a note 
from a Chinese gun. One of the group hap- 
pened to look across the river at the Russian 
camp. ‘‘Look at the Russkies!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*They’re falling in!’’ 

Every glass was trained on the camp in- 
stantly. He was right. The men were run- 
ning from their tents and forming up, and the 
artillery and cavalry horses were coming up 
from the picket ropes. It was a businesslike for- 
mation—two field-batteries, with strong supports 
of infantry and a squadron of cavalry for each 
flank. Straight out across the open plain they 
moved, and it certainly looked like an attack 
in foree. We wondered whether it was to be 
|a wide turning movement on the Chinese left, 
lor the long-expected and oft-deferred advance 
|against the camp across the canal, where 
now between fifteen and twenty banners, each 


| 
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representing five hundred men, were flaunting 
their bright colors in the sunlight. 

It was a striking picture—the level, green 
plain, dotted with spots of fresh clay that 
marked new grave mounds, and in the fore- 
ground the mass of figures in white caps and 
blouses, the long, gleaming barrels of the 
guns, and the flashing brass of the bands. 

The Russians were directly to the east of us. 
Down at our left, close in, lay the roundhouse 
and station. Beyond were two Chinese bat- 
teries, one of seven guns, the one that had 
given us most trouble and annoyance. 

As the Russians marched away, the batteries 
on the Chinese left awoke from their unwonted 
lethargy and opened 
with all their guns. 
The shells fell short 
and the Russians kept 
on steadily. The Chi- 
nese increased their 
range to the utmost, 
but still were short, 
and the Russians paid 
no heed. It began to 
look as if the attack 
were to be on the camp, 
but we could detect no 
preparations among the 
Russians for pontoon- 
ing the canal Fi- 
nally the white coats 
stopped. Infantry and 
cavalry held their for- 
mation, but the batter- 
ies were advanced, and 
presently unlimbered 
and took position to 
fire, one at the camp, 
still far distant, and 
the other at the eastern- 
most Chinese batteries. 

All together the 
twelve guns opened. 
We saw the flashes and 
the puffs of soft blue 
smoke, but no sound of 
the firing reached us. 
They were far away. 
The shells burst in the 
air or struck and ex- 
ploded, all far short of 
their mark. It was a 
puzzling performance, 

‘Just what you’d 

expect from the Rus- 
sians!’’ exclaimed an English correspondent. 

**They don’t mean to attack. They don’t want 
to hurt the Chinese. They’d like to see these 
beggars win if it could be done without their 
getting hurt themselves. It’s all just a trick, 

I say, it’s a —’’ 

He was interrupted by a sharp burst of rifle 
fire that sounded almost at our feet and sent 
some bullets into the building on which we 
were standing, and more singing over our heads. 
** Looks like a counter-attack on the station,’’ 
| said the American officer. ‘‘It’s coming from 
those huts over there.’’ He pointed to the Chi- 
nese advanced position beyond the roundhouse. 

The fire increased rapidly in intensity, and it 
was evident that something had stirred up the 
Chinese, for this was much more than the work 
of the snipers. ‘‘Look at that!’’ suddenly 
shouted the man next me. ‘‘The roundhouse! 
They’re getting out an engine!’’ 

He had the truth. Slowly out from behind 
the wrecked walls came a locomotive, and, 
coupled to it, another. This was what had 
started the Chinese rifles. Steam was escaping 
slightly from the safety-valve of the second 
engine, and a man in the Russian white blouse 
and cap was in the cab. 

‘It’s Varaskoff,’’ I said, as I caught him 
with my glasses and recognized the unmistakable 
flat face and huge whiskers. ‘‘I hope he gets 
away with them.’’ 

Instantly, it seemed, the entire Chinese line 
was alive. More quickly than it had ever 
moved before it came into action from end to 
end. The two locomotives were in easy rifle- 
range and plain view. The Mannlichers roared 
like a tropic rain on an iron roof. 

‘*Hi, look at the Russkies! 
| shouted. 
| A glance at the. plain now revealed the 
Russian plan. It was a feint to cover the 
attempt of Varaskoff to bring off the locomo- 
| tives. The entire force was in lively motion. 
The batteries had limbered up, and were going 
in at a smart trot. The infantry advanced 
rapidly in support, and the cavalry squadrons 
| hung about the flanks, as if only waiting the 
| word to send home the charge. 

It had its immediate effect. The Chinese 
| batteries redoubled their fire, and for the time 
forgot or neglected the extremely important 
business that was going on at the roundhouse. 
Then the Russian batteries unlimbered and 
went into action with tremendous energy. 

By this time the two locomotives had crawled 
out from the little shelter of the wrecked build- 
ings and started on the run to safety behind 
the mud wall. Every battery along the Chinese 
line had them in easy range. 

On the left the attention of the gunners was 
still held by the Russian bluster on the plain, 
but at the center and right there was no such 
| distraction, and every gun was trained on the 


| two engines. The shells filled the air with 
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their angry screaming. The din was punctuated | 
by the sharp reports of their explosion. They | 
fell short, they flew wide, they went high, they 
struck in front of and behind the locomotives. 
It seemed as if Varaskoff and his work were | 
surely doomed. The batteries at the left saw 
through the Russian feint, and swung their | 
guns also on the locomotives. 

The force on the plain realized that its part | 
of the work was finished, and turned back for | 
camp. ‘Then Varaskoff pulled his whistle cord | 
and sent up a series of staccato toots, the only | 
answer he could make to the hail of fire the 
Chinese were raining upon him. 

The two locomotives crawled down the siding, 
and with every second we expected to see them 
struck. Never were shells so thick or bullets 
so plenty! Never was a mile so long! 

Breathlessly we watched their desperate 
progress. It was easy to count the revolutions 
of the drive-wheels, but on that crazy track 
Varaskoff dared not attempt more speed. He 
swung out of the cab and hung on the steps, 
partly covered from the murderous rifle fire that 
swept all about him. It was wonderful that 
he was not knocked down. Again and again 
it seemed that a shell had missed by less than 
a yard, it struck so close. 

In crises like that even race jealousies and 
hatred, man’s most tenacious passions, are 
sometimes wholly forgotten. At such times 





even the roughest men stand aghast before 
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BE that man, the 
|) two hundredth 
anniversary of 
whose birth will, in a 
few days, be celebrated 
all over the civilized 
world, Horace Greeley 
once said, ‘‘I cannot 
place Franklin second to 
any other American.’’ 
If Franklin, the man, 
stands at the head of 
our country’s heroes, 
the young Benjamin 
Franklin, ingenious, re- 
sourceful, fond of open air sports, of fun and of 
good comradeship, may even more properly be 
held to be the typical American boy. 

Although his ancestors, like those of George 
Washington, came from Northamptonshire, in 
the very heart of England, and although the 
families of these two patriots, who were to 
render supremely valuable service to the budding 
republic, lived within a few miles of each other, 
they were separated by a vast social difference. 

Washington’s people were knights, abbots 
and lords of the manor; Franklin’s progenitors 
were village blacksmiths. “A Franklin,’’ | 
observes Parton, ‘‘may have tightened a rivet | 
in the armor, or replaced a shoe upon the horse | 
of a Washington, or doffed his cap to a Washing- | 
ton riding past the ancestral forge.’’ But more | 
intimate than this, Washingtons and Franklins | 
could never have been—in England. 


THE WHISTLE. 





Truth to tell, George Washington and Ben- which might tend to improve the minds of his | faring town, and accustomed 


jamin Franklin could not, even in colonial 
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instinctively to a higher power for help. | of the church. The boy was therefore sent at 


It was the Englishman who had but just | the age of eight to the grammar-school, where 
expressed his contempt for the Russians, and | in less than a year he had risen gradually from 
his distrust of them, who now stood apart and | the middle of the class in which he entered to 
| prayed aloud for their success. It meant so| the head of the class above. Much of this he 
much to have Varaskoff win, not only to us in owed to a good start, however. Almost as soon 
T ientsin and Peking, but to all the world! as the child could walk 














house alone.’’ 

Additional time—and additional money, too 
—for the indulgence of his love of books came 
to Franklin about this time through his adoption 
of a vegetarian diet. Meat had always been 
rather disagreeable to him, so he proposed to 

his brother that he should give 
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their suddenly realized weakness, and turn | the intention was to devote him to the service | Sundays, when I contrived to be in the printing- 


I do not know how it was with other men | 
who saw that gallant work, but as for me, it | 
was with fluttering breath and a terrible sense | 
|of suffocation about the heart that I watched | 
that sturdy Russian take his supreme risk. I| 
did not believe he could come through. Surely 
not all those shells could fail of their mark! 

But they did, and as the two engines neared 
the mud wall, behind which was safety, V aras- 
koff- climbed into his cab and whistled again, 
a shrill challenge to the beaten enemy. 

That night I sought him out in his camp, 
and asked him to tell me how he had done it. 

‘*T just took some coke,’’ he said, simply. 
‘*Then they could not see any smoke when I 
got up steam. After that I ran out, and they 
did not shoot well, and I came away. That 
was all.’’ 

When I pressed him for details, he launched 
at me a mass of technicalities about the repairs 
he had made, bolts, nuts, rods and levers; and I 
revised my opinion about the fitness of things 
when an Oriental—if he is from East Siberia 


him weekly half the money 
paid for his board, and let him 
board himself. His brother 
agreeing, he had opportunity, 
while the others were at meals, 
to be alone in the printing- 
house with his books. 
‘‘Despatching presently my 
light repast, which often was 
no more than a biscuit or a 
slice of bread,’’ he writes, ‘‘a 
handful of raisins or a tart 
from the pastry-cook, and a 
glass of water, I had the rest 
of the time for study, in which 
I made the greater progress 
from that greater clearness of 
head and quicker apprehension 
which usually attend temper- 
ance in eating and drinking.’’ 
Sixteen years before that 
Sunday morning when the little baby Benjamin 


| he had begun to read. 

It would appear that 
| business at the sign of 
the blue ball now be- 
came less brisk than 
heretofore, for Father 
Franklin, suddenly dis- 
covering that he could 
not, after all, send the 
boy Ben to college, took 
him from the grammar- 
school and placed him 
in a school for writing 
and arithmetic. 

To this time in the 
boy’s life, probably, be- 
longs the anecdote of his 
essay in wharf-build- 
ing: ‘*There was a salt 
marsh that bounded part 
of the mill-pond, on the 
edge of which, at high 
water, we used to stand to fish for minnows. 








FRANKLIN'S ARRIVAL IN PHILADELPHIA. 
FROM AN OLO PRINT. 
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By much trampling we had made it a mere 
quagmire. My proposal was to build a wharf 
there fit for us to stand upon, and I showed 
my comrades a large heap of stones, which 
were intended for a new house near the marsh, 
and which would very well suit our purpose. 

** Accordingly, in the evening, when the 


—handles machinery. 
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my playfellows, and working with them dili- 
at the corner of Hanover | gently like so many emmets, sometimes two or 
and Union streets, | three to a stone, we brought them all away, 
where he lived the rest | and built our little wharf. The next morning 
of his life. Here he|the workmen were surprised at missing the 
hung out, as a sign of | stones, which were found in our wharf. Inquiry 
his trade, a blue ball, | was made after the removers. We were discov- 
about the size of a coco- | ered and complained of. Several of us were 
nut, which now reposes | corrected by our fathers, and although I pleaded 
in the Old State House | the usefulness of the work, mine convinced me 
in Boston. that nothing was useful which was not honest.’’ 

Although there were 


so many children Keeping the Wolf from the Door. 
swarming in that little 


house, with its parlor the early age of ten, however, these 
ge eas sd eens and dining-room close youthful pranks were superseded by 
behind the shop, it was not a bit too crowded. 

Franklin, in his wonderful autobiography, | the disagreeable work of a tallow-chandler. 


records that he well remembers ‘‘thirteen sit- |The wolf seems to have been 


workmen were gone, I assembled a number of | 





enforced attention, on Ben’s part, to | 
| of postmasters. 


was baptized in the Old South Church the first 
American newspaper had been printed in Bos- 
ton. It was a sheet of four pages, seven inches 
by eleven, with two columns on a page, and at 
the top of the first page the words, “Publick 
Occurrences, both Foreign and Domestic,’’ 
printed in large letters. It was designed to be 
published once a month, or oftener, ‘‘if any glut 
of occurrences happen 


The Fate of ‘‘ Publick Occurrences.’’ 


reason of an unfortunate allusion in 
B the first number to a political misunder- 
standing between those in high author- 
ity, Publick Occurrences died, immediately 
after its initial issue. No successor appeared 
until 1704, when John Campbell, postmaster of 
Boston, a dull, ignorant Seottish bookseller, 
began to put out a weekly sheet called the 
Boston News-Letter, which was for many 
years the only newspaper in America. 
Newspapers went free of postage in those 
days. It was quite natural, therefore, that the 
publishing privilege should fall into the hands 
Usually when a _ postmaster 
lost his office he sold 





ting at one time at his father*s table, who all | howling very near the door of 
grew up to be men and women and marri the little house on Hanover 
Street about 1716. The young- 


At the Franklin Table. est boy was abruptly with- 
drawn from school and set to 


PA] HERE were many visitors, too, in the | cutting candle-wicks and filling 
T living-room back of the shop, because | candle-molds to earn his bread 
Josiah Franklin was ‘‘frequently visited | and codfish. 

by leading people, who consulted him for his; He heartily disliked this em- 
opinion in affairs of the town or of the church he | ployment. His life at this time 
belonged to, and showed a good deal of respect for | appears to have been a contin- 
his judgment and advice. . At his table,’’ | ual struggle between inclina- 
his famous son tells us, “he liked to have, as | tion and duty. 

| often as he could, some sensible friend or neigh-| The truth was that young 
bor to converse with, and always took care to| Ben longed to run away to 
| start some ingenious or useful topic for discourse, | sea. Born and bred in a sea- 


children. By this means he turned our attention | from earliest childhood to row- 


America, have met on equal terms as they did | to what was good, just and prudent in the con- 
had not Franklin, by his constant attention to | duct of life; and little or no notice was ever 
self-culture, made himself a man whom even | taken of what. related to the victuals on the 





ing and sailing, nothing de- 





out his newspaper to his 
successor; but when 
John Campbell ceased 
to preside over the Bos- 
ton mails, he refused to 
dispose of his paper, a 
fact which induced his 
successor, William 
Brocker, to set up, in 
December, 1719, a sheet 
of his own, the Boston 
Gazette. This paper 
James Franklin was 
employed to print. 
Postmasters in those 
days were, of course, 
appointed from Eng- 
land, and before Brock- 
er had been in office 








lighted him so much as 
adventures smacking of the 


PRESS USED BY FRANKLIN IN LONDON. 


many months he found 
himself in turn super- 


the highest were glad to 


table, . . . so that I was 





know. For Franklin’s 
birth and home training, 
although honest and re- 
spectable, were humble— 
very far removed in much 
then considered important, 
from those of George Wash- 
ington. 

The young Benjamin’s 
father, Josiah Franklin, 
had been a dyer in Eng- 
land, but upon reaching 
Boston,—already a town 
with more than fifty years 
of history behind it,—he 
set up in the business of 
tallow-chandler and soap- 
boiler. Soon after the birth 
of his seventh child his 








brought up in such a perfect, | 
inattention to those matters 
as to be quite indifferent 
what kind of food was set 
before me, and so unobserv- 





ant of it that to this day, 


salt water. One Franklin boy already had run | seded. James Franklin, however, having in- 
away to sea, and been cut off, as a result, from | curred some expense for the sake of printing the 
the family home and hearth. Josiah Franklin | Gazette and being enamored of publishing, 
determined that, if he could help it, he would | determined that he would now start a paper of 
not lose his youngest son in the same way. | his own. It thus came about that on August 
Accordingly, when he found that nothing would | 7, 1721, appeared the first number of the New 
make the lad reconciled to soap-making, he set | England Courant. 

about fitting him to another calling. At last the apprentice Benjamin found himself 











wife, who had come out 
with him from England, 
died, leaving a brood of 
little ones, the eldest of whom was only eleven. 
To find a new mistress for his desolate home 
was at once necessary. Within less than a year, 
therefore, Josiah Franklin brought home as his 
second wife Abiah, youngest daughter of Peter 
Folger, one of the first settlers of the island of 
Nantucket, and a man of importance in the colo- 
nies by virtue of his gift of languages and poetry. 


this union. He was born on Sunday, January | 


BIRTHPLACE OF FRANKLIN, 
MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


|if I am asked, I 


| dinner 
| dined upon.’’ 


|more readily, 


can scarce tell a 
few hours after 
what I 








After a round had been made of|in a thoroughly congenial occupation. The 
the various shops, it was settled that | ‘‘copy’’ which he had now to set up was spir- 
Ben be apprenticed as a printer to | ited, witty and daring, so daring, indeed, that 
his elder brother James, who had | very soon its editor began to clash with the 
then just returned from learning this | authorities. But before matters came to a crisis 
trade in London. With this idea | Benjamin had himself sent in his first contribu- 
Benjamin fell in the more readily by | tion, and experienced the exquisite joy of seeing 
reason of his already great fondness | it immediately printed. 
for books. Poor James Franklin was at this time in a 

James Franklin, perceiving the | great deal of trouble. The Puritans did not 
possible profit of an apprentice with | know how to take the frank comments of his 
a turn for books, rather encouraged | paper, and so forbade him to publish it any 
Benjamin in his reading. Oppor- | more, ‘‘except it be first supervised by the Secre- 
tunely, just then, an odd volume of | tary of this province.’? Already James had 
the Spectator, the only one that he | served some time in prison, Benjamin mean- 
had ever seen, fell in his way. With | while getting out the regular issues of the 
delight and admiration the printer lad | Courant. 
read the essays over and over again. The persecuted printer now resolved upon 
Then he resolved to try if he himself | a bold stroke. The paper should henceforth be 





We can the 
| after reading this, 


grandson of Franklin to the effect that one day, | 


BOYHOOD HOME OF FRANKLIN, CORNER OF 
UNION AND HANOVER STREETS, BOSTON. 
FROM AN AMBROTYPE OWNEO BY BOSTONIAN SOCIETY. 


could write in that easy style. issued in Benjamin Franklin’s name! 

i took some of the papers,’’ he 
says, ‘‘and making short hints of the Hi Hi y . 
sentiment in each sentence, laid them nm 5h Gee de PR. 


book, tried to complete the papersagain. . . . I investigated, he canceled his young 


Benjamin Franklin was the youngest son of | | accept as authentic an anecdote told by the| by a few days, and then, without looking at the fr make all right, if the matter were 


17, 1706, and because the family then lived with- 
in twenty yards of the Old South Church, he was 
carried across the street that same day in his 
father’s arms to be baptized in the square wooden 
church-building then standing. The record of 
his birth in the town register and of his baptism 
in the Old South Church may still be seen. 
Soon afterward his father removed to a house 


| after the winter’s provision of salt fish had been | 


prepared, Benjamin observed, ‘‘I think, father, 
if you were to say grace over the whole cask once 
for all, it would be a vast saving of time.’’ 
That other story of Franklin’s childhood, the 
story of how he ‘‘paid too much for his whistle,’? | 
is familiar to all the world. 
Franklin being the tenth of his father’s 8 sons, 


also sometimes jumbled my collection of hints brother’s indentures—taking the pre- 


| into confusion, and after some weeks endeavored | caution, however, to cause the lad to sign new 





to reduce them into the best order before I began | articles of apprenticeship, which were to be kept 
to form the full sentences and complete the | secret. The next number of the Courant 
paper. This was to teach me method in the | announced that ‘‘the late Publisher of this 
| arrangement of thought. . . . My time for these | Paper, finding so many Inconveniences would 
| exercises and for reading was at night, after |arise by his carrying the Manuscripts and 
work, or before it began in the morning, or on | publick News to be supervis’d by the Secretary 
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as to render his carrying it on unprofitable, has 
intirely dropt the Undertaking.’’ 

Possibly the display of his own name in big 
type as publisher of a newspaper bred in Ben- 
jamin something more of self-importance than 
he had hitherto had. In any case, he and his 
brother got on very badly after this. There 
were knocks and cuffs and general unbrotherly 
treatment, which Benjamin, as a high-spirited 
lad, soon found unendurable. 

He resolved to run away, and as James 
Franklin had made it impossible for him to get 
work in Boston, he stole on board a sloop bound 
for New York, and sailed off one fine morning 
in 1723, in search of fortune and freedom. Find- 
ing that there was nothing for him in New 
York, he pushed on promptly to Philadelphia. 

Benjamin Franklin’s entrance into the city 
where he was afterward to become so beloved 
supplies one of the most delightful chapters of 
American literature. We must, therefore, read 
the narrative in the hero’s own words: 

‘*I was in my working dress, my best clothes 
being to come round by sea. I was dirty from 
my journey ; my pockets were stuffed out with 
shirts and stockings, and I knew no soul nor 
where to look for lodging. I was fatigued with 
travelling, rowing and want of rest. I was 
very hungry, and my whole stock of cash con- 
sisted of a Dutch dollar and about a shilling in 
copper. ... 

‘*Then I walked up the street, gazing about, 
till near the market house I met a boy with 
bread. I had made many a meal on bread, and 
inquiring where he got it, I went immediately 
to the baker’s he directed me to’ in Second 
street, and asked for biscuit, intending such as 
we had in Boston; but they, it seems, were not 
made in Philadelphia. Then I asked for a 


_three-penny loaf, and was told they had none 


such. So, not considering or knowing the 
difference of money, and the greater cheapness 
nor the names of his bread, I bade him give 
me three pennyworth of any sort. He gave 
me accordingly three great puffy rolls. I was 
surprised at the quantity, but took it, and having 
no room in my pockets, walked off with a roll 
under each arm, and eating the other. Thus 
I went up Market street as far as Fourth street, 
passing by the door of Mr. Read, my future 
wife’s father; when she, standing at the door, 
saw me, and thought I made, as I certainly 
did, a most awkward, ridiculous appearance.’’ 

It was the good fortune of this stranger that 
he had at his fingers’ ends a well-paid trade. 
Almost immediately upon his arrival in Phila- 
delphia he secured work, and ere many weeks 
had passed—his chest having meanwhile arrived 
from New York—he was able to make a pre- 
sentable appearance among the new friends his 
frankness and affability soon won to his side. 

Then there came to him a letter from his 
brother-in-law, Captain Holmes, who, being at 
Newcastle, only forty miles from Philadelphia, 
heard of the runaway and wrote to him, begging 
his return. To this Benjamin sent a civil and 
elaborate reply, narrating the circumstances 
that had led to his leaving Boston, describing 
his present condition, and declining emphatically 
to go back home. 

When Captain Holmes received this letter, 
he chanced to be in company with Sir William 
Keith, the Governor of Pennsylvania. Struck 
with the composition, he showed it to Keith, 
who read it with interest, and at once expressed 
a determination to set up its precocious writer 
as public printer for Philadelphia. No word 
of this was sent to Benjamin, however. 

One day, when he and his master were busily 
setting type in their office, they spied two finely 
dressed gentlemen crossing the street with the 
evident intention of entering the printing-house. 
The master, supposing at once that Sir William 
Keith and Colonel French—for the handsomely 
attired men were they—had come to see him, 
ran down the stairs to receive them. To his 
surprise and chagrin, the governor inquired for 
Franklin. Learning that he was working at 
the case, he went up to see him. 

This visit was but the first of many paid by the 
governor to the lad from Boston. Sir William’s 
proposal was that Franklin return to his native 
city, persuade his father to give him money to 
set up in business, and then come back ready 
to do Philadelphia’s printing. Nothing loath, 
Benjamin made a visit home, and set the 
governor’s scheme before his father. 

The old man, however, flatly refused to help 
a lad of eighteen to become a master printer. 
Although he agreed to Benjamin’s return to 
Philadelphia, he asserted that the boy was still 
too young to conduct a business of his own. 

The event proved that he was quite right, 
for it was not until after Franklin had come 
back from the period passed in London as a 
journeyman printer that he settled down into 
the steady and industrious citizen of whom 
Philadelphia was to become so proud. ~ 

Of those wandering years in London, Franklin 
has written most delightfully in his autobiog- 
raphy. He promptly obtained work at a great 
printing-house, where, as was ever his fashion, 
he tried to influence his fellow pressmen to save 
their money and abstain from strong drink. 
The English printers were great drinkers of 
beer. Nevertheless, the ‘‘Water-American,’’ as 
they nicknamed him, carried up- and down- 
stairs a printer’s form in each hand, while the 
beer-drinkers carried but one in both hands. 
They wondered much that he, who they 
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supposed derived no strength from his drink, 
should be stronger than themselves, who drank 
strong beer. 

Franklin was a ‘‘Water-American’’ indeed! 
During that first London visit he became so 
famous for his feats in swimming as almost to 
be lost to his native land. Eight years before, 
when bathing off the shores of his native Boston, 
he had experimented with paddles and with 
kites to assist his progress in the water. ‘‘I 
found that, lying on my back and holding a 
kite-string in my hands, I was drawn along 
the surface of the water in a very agreeable 
manner,’’ he records. 

In London he created a sensation by swim- 
ming without resting from Chelsea to Black- 
friars, a distance of four miles. Soon afterward 
Sir William Wyndham, who had heard of this 
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O the men who ranged 

cattle along the borders 

of the lower Colorado 
River Johnnie Le Mar was 
known as ‘‘the spoiled broncos’ 
friend.’’ Sooner or later all the 
supposed incorrigibles within a 
radius: of twenty-five miles 
found themselves in his hands, 
and by some magic which no 
one but Johnnie and the broncos 
understood, they became his 
cheerful and obedient servants. 

The statement has been made 
that it becomes hotter on the 
Yuma desert than in-any other 
known region; and if this is 
true, the thermometer was regis- 
tering the yearly world’s record 
when Le Mar learned that ur- 
gent business would oblige him 
to leave his river home and make 
his way forty miles to a mining- 
camp beyond the Picacho Moun- 
tains. 

It was characteristic of the 
genial horseman that his only 
comment on this occasion was: 

***Misery loves company,’ 
and that new bronco and I will 
never have a better chance to 
get acquainted.’’ 

The bronco referred to was a 
high-headed, hawk-eyed roan, 
whose previous experience with 
men had been limited to an 
exchange of injuries with brutal 
vaqueros. 

The next morning the roan 
horse resisted being saddled and 
ridden as only a spoiled bronco 
can resist; but before day came 
he was started off across the 
desert, defeated, defiant, rebel- 
lious. And hours later, when 
the scene ‘of the first wild struggle was many 
miles behind, the stubborn roan was almost as 
angry as ever. 

The sun beat down from above and glared 
up from below, the master’s hand was kind 
and firm.and his whistle low and soothing, yet 
in wilful wrath the mustang strode along, tug- 
ging fiercely at the bit. 


Honda Pass, a fissure-like cafion that formed a 


well-like valley, the rider drew up his mount, 
slipped the leathern blind over his eyes, dis- 
mounted warily, and unsaddled. 

To resaddle and remount would mean an 
hour’s hard tussle, but the spoiled broncos’ 


roan of his hard-earned roll in the sand and a 
time of pleasant cropping. 


Mar bedded his saddle-weary limbs in the soft 
earth under the shady wall of the cafion. He 
knew better than to nap in Honda Pass in the 


from over the far-off horizon. 

But he was tired from the long, hot ride, the 
peaceful silence of the desert was unbroken 
except for the bronco’s contented munching, 
and soon the traveller was asleep. He lay 
dreaming quietly while the mustang ate his fill 
and finally settled himself on three legs. 

The thunder-heads of the far-off horizon 
boiled up to the dome of the heavens, and 
merged into one resplendent crown of pearl, 


slept. 
roused him, and he started to his feet, blinking 
and dazed with drowsiness. 


now, and its inky darkness merged with the 
purple of the jagged Picachos. Le Mar made 





to escape him. 


string as it caught the sudden strain, but it 





natural highway through the jagged Picachos, | 


middle of the cloudburst season, when pearly | 
thunder-heads boiled up into the white sunshine | 


above a sinister blue-black column, and still he | 
At last a rattling volley of thunder 


The storm-cloud was all under shadow | 


a rush for his bronco, his bronco made a rush | 


| exploit, and learned that the young American 
had taught two men to swim in a few hours, 
came to him and begged him to teach his sons 
this accomplishment. Franklin declined the 
offer with regret, because he had already 
| engaged to return to Philadelphia in a com- 
mercial capacity. But he was so struck with the 
| incident that he thought if the proposal had 
| been made to him a little sooner he shouk] have 
| remained in England and opened a swinyuing- 
| school. 
It thus appears that although Benjamin 
Franklin was now twenty, he had no powerful 
preference as yet for any particular occupation. 
| It was not, indeed, until two years later that, 
having set up a paper on his own account in 
Philadelphia, he decided that printing and not 
| swimming must be his life-work. 
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RACING THE FLOOD 
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and when the roan wheeled 


bared teeth and pawing feet. 
Le Mar fled for his life. 
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The dull tunk of tightening | close upon them now. 
rawhide and an abrupt grunt| its terrifying din, and the scared roan knew 
from the snubbed bronco came | only how to run fast and straight onward. 
to his ears as pleasant music. | 
Without slackening his pace, Le| Le Mar, at the risk of throwing his horse, 





DRAWN BY 


ASTRIDE HIM. 


! 


black storm-cloud draped the base of the Pic- 
achos now; in the hush between volleys cf 
thunder there sounded a dull, booming roar, 
the roar of rushing water. 
far above, Honda Pass was a seething, boiling 
torrent. 





| in the same moment he planned his campaign. 


Again the terrified brute sought safety in 


WHEN THE MUSTANG CAME TO THE SURFACE HE WAS STILL 


Mar ran straight for his quirt. The blue- | 
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time the threat of the water was lower. But 
the rider did not check his horse. ‘‘Just wait 
till it fills up that valley !’’ he muttered. 

On without a pause they dashed, the wild, 
free pony skimming the ground, the rider sitting 
him firmly. They raced for life, both horse 
and man athrill to the sense of danger: , «, 

In safety they, caine , m: sight of ‘the goal. 
Suaight away fq.a’ qvarter of a mile was a 
sireich of trench-like cafion ; beyond, the walls 
receded and sloped, abruptly io tle top ‘of the 
¥ leys of thunder seemed tearing out 
the’ “roots af’ tite” Picachos, but between the 
crashes came the harsh, monotonous roar of 
the torrent in ever increasing volume. Half of 
the last stretch was covered; then the tongue 
of foam shot round the curve, prefacing by 
|a brief moment the towering wall of water. 

Le Mar’s eyes measured its pace and his own 
distance to safety. ’ 

**We’ll make it,’’ he muttered, ‘‘if I can only 
turn this bronco!’’ 

A flick of the quirt summoned all the mus- 
| tang’s splendid, angry courage. Could it cope 
| with the tireless, remorseless anger of the flood ? 
| Le Mar watched the lessening distance behind 





haunches. Sometimes a fright- | and before, and observed the ready play of his 
ened, cornered bronco will fight | mustang’s muscles. 
like any animal of the jungle, | 


**Tf I can make the turn,’’ he said. 
They approached the place of ascent to the 


about, he charged his rider with | mesa, and Le Mar tried to slow down to prepare 


for a swerve to the left that would head them up 
the slope to the table-land. But the flood was 
It filled the cafion with 


They came opposite the sloping ascent, and 


leaned over sidewise and 
tugged at the rope halter, 
in a vain attempt to turn 
him. 

““T’ll stop you, then!’’ 
said Le Mar, made doubly 
desperate with exaspera- 
tion. 

No horse could ignore Le 
Mar when he set out to stop 
him; but if the mustang 
forgot his fear of the flood, 
he chose to defy his rider. 
For in stiff-necked self-will 
he rooted his nose forward, 
fiercely intent on keeping 
his course down the cafion. 

Le Mar had made a life- 
study of offsetting the mo- 
tions of norses, and he met 
every onward bound of the 
roan with a powerful back- 
ward surge on the halter 
that bowed the stiff neck 
and brought the horse down 
from each jump confused 
and unbalanced. 

Baffled by the skill and 
strength of his rider, the 
mustang, after a few rods 
of angry plunging and lurch- 
ing, came up standing with 
a stiff-legged hop. 

As he wheeled to curvet sidewise, Le Mar 
surprised him by suddenly giving him his head 
and at the same moment striking him on the 
rump with the coiled riata. Then the bronco 
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Above, and not | started for the top of the mesa. 


None but a mustang of the desert and moun- 
tains could have made headway over the rocks 


At the saddle Le Mar stopped a moment. | and through the brush, and none but an all- 
Before midday they entered the mouth of | A quick glance reconnoitered the situation, and | round rider of broncos could have sat him. 


From the ravine he was ascending Le Mar 


“‘One minute to mount,’’ he said, and quirt | could not see up the cafion; but above the 
and after following its winding course till the | in hand, he moved swiftly toward the mustang. | oncoming roar of the flood he heard the wall of 
precipitous barriers abruptly widened into a | 


water slap with terrific force against a project- 


flight, again the rope held, and again he turned. | ing shoulder of the cliff which he knew was 





Slowly he followed the mustang’s dogged re- 
| treat. es 


They met this time, and the man conquered. | not far above him. 


The roan was doing his utmost, and the 
rider, with characteristic coolness of judgment, 


| At the bush in the center of the circle his | refrained from using his quirt, merely steadying 


severed rope-end. Then, just as the bronco 


reared to wheel and flee, he made a quick half- | They neared the top at last. 
When the animal was tethered safely, Le | step, and the slack in the rope shot forward in| in obvious distress from the terrible strain of 


friend would not let this deprive the fractious | knife flashed, and in his hand he grasped the | himself by a handhold in his horse’s mane. 


On up the ascent the mustang struggled. 
The animal was 


| a gliding, snaky coil that encircled the animal’s | up-hill racing; but here the ravine broadened, 


forefeet. 
| threw the mustang prostrate on the sand. 

With a swift hand-over-hand motion, Le Mar 
moved toward his mount, never for a moment 


The snare tightened with a jerk that | the rocks and bushes were left behind; the 


ascent, too, became more gradual, and Le Mar 
was almost hopeful. He roused his mount for 
the final effort, when suddenly the tongue of 


loosening his strain on the riata until, as he | the flood shot past below him, and before the 
neared the struggling animal from behind, he | roan could make ten bounds horse and man 
suddenly paid out slack and gave the riata an | were struck by a deluge of water. 


onward flip that aided the mustang to clear 
himself from the entangling coil. 


| 


Le Mar was no swimmer, but even under 
water he could ride, and when the mustang 


During the brief scramble in which the | came to the surface he was still astride him. 


| frightened horse gathered himself and leaped 


It was the best of good fortune that had led 


| up and away, Le Mar sprang astride him, and | the fugitives to keep to the ravine in ascending 
| with another of his deft manipulations of the | the slope, for they had been caught by a side 


| rope, cast a double half-hitch over his nose. 


flood dart out into the well-like valley. 


swoop from the spreading crest of the flood, and 


As he raced off down the cafion, Le Mar, in a| now, between sheltering banks, were being 
backward glance, saw the frothy tongue of the | carried onward toward the top of the mesa. 


The mustang swam sturdily, and before Le 


A lull in the cannonading of the cloudburst | Mar could get the water out of his eyes the 


brought the crunching and knocking of current-| animal had touched ground and was making 


driven boulders and the hissing rush of the | his last dash up the slope. 


torrent. The poor scared roan heard it, too, and 
he ran, oh, how. he ran! for the mouth of the 


Safe on this high, dry level, Le Mar reined 
in his panting bronco and looked down for a 


‘eafion. Over the brush and rocks and round | moment at the seething torrent, with its grist of 
The rawhide rope twanged taut as a fiddle-| the curves they flew, horse and man, away | knocking, grinding boulders; then, suddenly 


! from that grinding, seething monster. 
held, and brought the wild horse back upon his | 


| 
| 


gripped by terror and awe, he turned and rode 


Again there was a lull in the thunder. This | for the open desert. 
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THE FRIGATE “CONSTITUTION.” 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


eroism is not a matter of race. The Ameri- 
ean consul-general who has investigated 
the murder of American missionaries in Lien- 
chow, China, has decided to recommend that 
a Carnegie medal for heroism be awarded to a 
Chinese, who, at the imminent risk of his 
own life, saved the life of one of the women 
missionaries. ae 
omen in a Missouri town were raising 
funds for a public library. A farmer 
who was asked to contribute agreed to give 
them all the corn that fifteen women of their 
own choosing could shuck in an hour. The 
town turned out to see the husking. The} 
corn was taken to town and sold to the highest | 
bidder, and brought a good sum. 
-_ six years of effort, patriotic citizens have | 
succeeded in raising the money needed to | 
purchase the Betsy Ross house in Philadel- 
phia, where the first American flag was made. 
The last payment was made on December | 
15th. The building will be turned over to the 
national government on June 14, one hundred 
and twenty-nine years after the first United 
States flag was approved by the Continental 
Congress. = 





t patee gossip of the approaching marriage 
of King Alfonso of Spain and Princess 
Ena of Battenberg continues to be heard in 
Madrid and London, and the rumor has not 
been denied, as are so many other reports of 
a similar nature. Princess Ena is a charming 
young person,—indeed, all girls are charming 
when one speaks of their marriage,—and she 
belongs to the British royal family, which is 
connected by marriage and by blood with nearly 
all the courts of Europe. . 

ecause of the meat famine various German 

newspapers are suggesting that the cities 
raise swine to supply the demand for pork at 
reasonable prices. The municipal ownership 
idea has not yet progressed thus far in America, 
but observing persons must have remarked that 
the typical city father, as represented by the 
cartoonists, bears a close resemblance to a prize 
porker. The Germans propose to have their 
pig ranches in the suburbs, and not in the city 
hall. 


| 


rules of conduct prevail in practically all large 
schools and colleges, and seem to be character- 
istic of youth and immaturity. 

histler’s portrait of Henry Irving as King 

Philip recently sold in London for 
twenty -five thousand dollars. This fact is 
interesting in connection with the offer of the 
owner of the largest collection of Whistler’s 
paintings and etchings to bequeath them to the 
United States under certain conditions. Repre- 


«| sentative pictures from the collection are to be 


exhibited in Washington this winter, and the 
trustees of the Smithsonian Institution, under 
the auspices of which the exhibition is to be 
made, will decide later whether to accept 
the gift to form the nucleus of a national art 
museum. 
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MORAL GROWTH. 


Step by step lifts bad to good, 

Without halting, without rest, 

Lifting better up to best. ‘. 
Emerson. 
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THE TERRITORIES. 


ithin a few years, if not within a few 
W months, all the United States territory 

on this continent, with the exception 
of Alaska and the District of Columbia, will 
have been organized into states. Bills making 
states of New Mexico, Arizona, Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory are already before Congress. 
The only obstacle to the movement arises from 
a dispute whether they shall be made into two, 
three or four states. 

Some interesting and authoritative information 
about these territories is contained in the annual 
report of the Secretary of the Interior, probably 
the last report in which he will treat of them 
as territories. 

The Secretary says that Oklahoma now has 
an estimated population of eight hundred thou- 
sand, twice the number indicated by the census 
of 1900. In the last fifteen years the population 
of Arizona has increased threefold. Its mines 
last year produced minerals worth thirty million 
dollars, whereas Alaskan gold- and silver-mines 
yielded less than twenty million dollars. New 
Mexico has been growing rapidly, and now has 
three hundred thousand population, a hundred 
thousand more than five years ago. 

The rapid growth of these territories is sur- 
prising to one who has not closely watched 
their development. When one understands the 
conditions one is not surprised at the demand 
of the people for statehood. Along with the 
growth in population has come the develop- 
ment of the material resources. Irrigation will 
make the arid wastes fertile, and farmers are 
taking up the land as fast as water is supplied. 
Arizona and New Mexico are particularly rich 
in forests. One of the largest unbroken forests 
in the world, covering six thousand square 
miles, lies within the bounds of Arizona. 
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THE POST - OFFICE. 





pe government of Turkey is called in diplo- 
matic language the Sublime Porte. The | 
origin of the term is in the Oriental custom of | 
administering justice at the gates of the palace. 
In time the phrase became synonymous with 
the government itself. Trojan councils were 
held in the gates of Priam’s palace, and 
Xenophon calls the Persian court ‘‘the Gate.’’ 
Mohammed II, founder of the present Ottoman 
Empire and sultan from 1451 to 1481, styled his 
capital ‘‘The Lofty Gate of the Royal Tent.’’ 
Through French, the language of diplomacy, 
‘*Lofty Gate’’ became ‘‘Sublime Porte.’’ 
per and merchandise committed to the 

mails misdirected or underpaid find their 
way into the Dead-Letter Office, and are sold 
by auction in Washington just before Christmas 
each year. Countless misunderstandings and 
heartburnings have been occasioned by the 
mistakes which the auctioneer’s huge pile each 
year represents. Persons for whom the articles 
were intended wonder why they never heard 
from old friends, particularly those far away 
from home, and those who sent these things 
feel hurt because the supposed recipients have 
never been polite enough to make acknowledg- 
ment. No one can look at the stacks of mis- 
directed articles without realizing the rd 
bility of a charitable judgment of those who, 
we think, have treated us shabbily. The Dead- | 
Letter Office collections constitute a touching 
appeal for leniency. 





Few persons will regret that the evidence in | 

the recent court martial of an Annapolis | 
cadet, on account of the death of a comrade 
with whom he had fought, did not warrant the 
court in finding the youth guilty of man- 
slaughter. The fist fight itself, after which 
one of the participants died, was in violation 
of the rules, and the accused cadet was found | 
guilty of this violation and sentenced to public | 


current report of the Postmaster-General, 
for we are celebrating the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of Franklin, who was 
Deputy Postmaster-General of the British colo- 
nies in America. At the time of Franklin’s 
death, 1790, there were seventy-five post-offices 
in this country. To-day there are sixty-eight 
thousand. Then the receipts were less than 
forty thousand dollars. Last year they were 
a hundred and fifty million. 
The number of people employed by the post- 


Gearent may find special interest in the 


office department is nearly three hundred thou- | 


sand,—equal to the working population of a 
great city,—and the number of employés and 
of all agents and means for distributing mail 
mounts faster in proportion than the receipts. 

The Postmaster-General touches on many 
suggested improvements, such as the reduction 
of certain rates of postage, the parcels post and 
postal savings depositories, but he recommends 
that attention be paid not so much to possible 
additions to the service as to the improvement 
of the kinds of service already established. The 
principal change that he recommends is the 
merging of third-class matter—unsealed printed 
matter—and of fourth-class — unsealed mer- 
chandise—into one class at one cent for two 
ounces. 
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THE FRENCH PRESIDENCY. 


nless something tinforeseen happens, Pres- 
U ident Loubet of France will complete, in 
February, the term of seven years for 
which he was elected in 1899. He will then 
be the second president of the Third Republic to 
hold office for the full term. The other was 
Jules Grévy, who completed one term and was 
relected. He did not serve out half his second 
term, however, as he was forced to resign. 
Felix Faure, the immediate predecessor of 
President Loubet, died suddenly of apoplexy, 
after he had been in office four years. President 


was brought about by the Monarchists. They 
secured the election of General McMahon, but 
he was forced to resign by the Republicans. 
Since his retirement in 1879 the Monarchical 
party has had no power, although it has not 
lost hope even yet. Monsieur Casimir-Perier is 
the only president who has resigned since the 
election of Carnot in 1887. 

Under the French constitution the president 
is virtually a constitutional king with a fixed 
term. He acts through his ministers, and is 
personally responsible only for high treason. 
The real power in France, as in England, lies 
in the parliament. 

President Loubet’s term expires on February 
18th. The two chambers of parliament must 
meet in joint session at least fifteen days before 
that date to choose his successor. Because of 
this arrangement, there is no national presi- 
dential canvass such as we have in America, 
and there are no openly avowed candidates. 
The president is selected from a large number 
of favorites of the various political groups, for 
there are no parties, united in purpose, as in 
this country. 

President Loubet, who was elected as a com- 
promise candidate, has announced his intention 
| to retire at the close of his term. There are 
| many available men willing to succeed him. 
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SUN AND SHADOW. 


You may sit in the shadow forever, 
If only you'll sing of the sun. 
Ina Coolbrith. 
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AFRAID OF THE DARK. 


f all the fears which beset little children 
O in this big, startling world in which 

they find themselves so unexpectedly, 
the most painful is the fear of the dark. Nurse 
and mother may explain that there is nobody 
coming to hurt the child, and that it is foolish 
to imagine what is not there. All these argu- 
ments are futile with the child who is really 
afraid of the dark. 

It is not that he fears enemies, who may more 
safely attack him in the night, or the noises 
which he can hear only in the quiet of the 
evening. The dark itself seems to him like a 
hideous black monster which shuts the nursery 
inside its gloomy wings, and hides all manner 
of tragic possibilities in its evil nature. 

The child who suffers this sort of terror is 
sure to be of a highly imaginative type, and 
must be cured by the imagination as he has 
been tortured by it. 

She is the wise mother who forestalls her 
baby’s fears of the dark by implanting in the 
child’s mind some happy fables of the kindliness 
of night. For children must always have a 
bad spirit driven out by a good one—not by 
arguments proving that the bad one cannot 
exist. No theoretical explanation is half so 
convincing as the figure of a good fairy, dressed 
in black for the relief of tired eyes, and full of 
pleasant surprises for sleeping babies—a sort 
of every-day-in-the-year Santa Claus. 

A charming lullaby by Graham Robertson 
may help on the good work of strengthening 
or soothing the timid child. The last stanza of 
his poem, ‘‘The Gentle Dark,’’ runs thus: 

The voice is tender (0 little one, hark), 
The eyes are kindly under the hood; 

Blow out the candle, leave not a spark, 
Trusting your friend as a playmate should. 


Hold up your arms to the Gentle Dark, 
The Dark that is kind and good. 


This may be called the secular cure of fear. 
| There is also the religious cure, and many happy 
‘children in all the Christian ages have caught 
| from their mothers’ faith a confidence that the 
darkness is alive with a heavenly presence and 


protection. 
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“OLD IRONSIDES.” 


he old frigate Constitution has long been 
7 a hard problem for Secretaries of the 
Navy tohandle. For many years the gal- 

lant ship has been, to the practical man, a useless 
and melancholy relic of bygone greatness. Hav- 


ordered to be dismantled; but Holmes’s noble 
poem, ‘‘Old Ironsides,’’ saved it. 

In 1833 it was rebuilt and did service until 
1855, when it went out of commission, al- 
though it subsequently did occasional duty as 
a training-ship. In 1877 it was again rebuilt, 
and in the following year crossed the Atlantic 
for the last time. 

If the law permitted, the old vessel would 
undoubtedly be once more thoroughly over- 
hauled, but it does not permit any wooden 
vessel to be repaired if the repairs would 
exceed ten per cent. of the cost of the vessel. 

Secretary Bonaparte, in his recent report, 
called attention to the fact that there are now 
in the Constitution but a few timbers which 
| were in the original ‘‘Old Ironsides,”’ and re- 
pairs would probably lessen the number. He 
suggested, therefore, that possibly the old ship 
| might suffer a hero’s death and receive a worthy 





reprimand and to confinement within the acad- Casimir-Perier resigned after serving seven | burial by being towed out to sea and sunk by 


emy for a year. Disgrace has come upon this | 


months; President Carnot was assassinated 


| the guns of modern war-ships. No doubt he 


young man because of a false code of honor | about five months before his term expired, and | had in mind some such ending as that which 


among the cadets, the rules of which are! 
regarded by them as more binding than the 
rules of the Naval Academy. This academy 
is not peculiar in having such a code. Similar | 


Presidents Thiers and McMahon resigned. 
Each of these changes resulted from the 

struggle between the monarchist and the 

republican ideals. The resignation of Thiers 


| came to a famous frigate of the British navy, 
and which Turner immortalized in his painting 
of the death of the Fighting Téméraire. 

But the thought is repugnant. The sentiment 





ing begun its adventurous sea life in 1798, it | 
was pronounced unseaworthy by 1830, and | 





of the American people will never allow the 
guns of the modern fleet to be turned against 
that noble, although decrepit, veteran, whose 
deeds are golden threads in the web of history. 
You can change laws and you can raise money, 
but you cannot get heroic deeds or noble memo- 
ries by contracting for them. 
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KEEPING THE WORLD WARM. 


f all the peoples of the earth should suddenly 
insist on being kept as warm during the 
cold months as the average American does, 

the resulting demand for fuel would revolutionize 
the world’s trade and transportation. Nothing 
impresses our winter travellers among the civi- 
lized peoples of Europe more than the low 
temperatures which they endure. Mr. Howells, 
in his recent book, ‘‘London Films,’’ casts a 
gentle slur on the English fireplace, with its 
meager outgiving of heat, but concedes that 
**At the end it is a question of whether you 
would rather be warm and well, or cold and 
well ; we choose the first course, and they choose 
the last.’’ 

The rest of the world makes small demands 
upon the fuel supply for warming dwellings. 
In some cold regions of the earth it is regarded 
as detrimental to health to have rooms artifi- 
cially heated. In many cold regions the people 
have little more artificial warmth than the 
domestic animals in our barns. 

The United States has been peculiarly fortu- 
nate, first in its enormous wooded areas, and 
second in its coal-beds, oil-wells and natural 
gas. The coal supply, it is estimated, will 
last, at the present rate of consumption, nearly 
three thousand years. 

However long the great coal supplies of the 
world may hold out, it is safe to predict that 
the peoples of the temperate zone will not have 
to migrate to the tropics each winter, even after 
all the coal is exhausted. The winds and the 
tides may be harnessed to dynamos as effectively 
as the waterfalls, and there are other heat-giving 
possibilities; but for the present coal is the 
world’s chief reliance for artificial heating. 
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H™ any institution of the national govern- 
ment is of more importance or should possess 
greater interest than the Census Bureau. Origi- 
nally a census was merely a count of the number 
of people, but gradually the scope of inquiry has 
been enlarged and extended, until now the bureau 
undertakes investigations into a great variety of 
subjects to obtain the facts which students of 
economical, industrial and social questions can 
make available in drawing useful conclusions. 
One recommendation of the director in his recent 
report is of special importance. He proposes that 
authority be given to him to collect judicial sta- 
tistics. The facts to be ascertained are the number 
and character of crimes and misdemeanors that 
come to the attention of the courts, and the dis- 
posal of the cases. The offenses and the offenders 
would be classified, and thus valuable information 
would be obtained which would show the preva- 
lence of crime at certain periods and in certain 
regions, and exhibit the progress of the communi- 
ties toward better observance of the law, and 
better enforcement of the law. 

harles Lamb died more than seventy years 

ago, but a lawsuit involving the copyright of 

some letters written by him between the years 
1798 and 1810 has just been decided. This, how- 
ever, is not a case of “the law’s delay.” The 
letters were discovered long after Lamb’s death, 
and never were in the possession of his heirs. 
The owners of the letters sold the copyright to a 
firm of London publishers, and afterward sold the 
letters themselves to another publishing house. 
Then, a year ago, one of the heirs of Lamb took 
out letters of administration on his estate, and 
assigned the copyright to the publishers who 
owned the letters. So it became a highly com- 
plicated question who, if any one, was entitled to 
the exclusive right to publish the letters. The 
court pronounced for the original publishers, who 
bought the copyright, and the decision seems to 
be not only just but strictly conformable to the 
British copyright act of 1842. 

speranto, the artificial “universal language,” 

has a new following in this country, owing to 
the interest in this very modern tongue of Prof. 
Wilhelm Ostwald, the German chemist who is 
lecturing at Harvard. An Esperanto club has 
been formed, and any day one may hear amid the 
babble of the old savage tongues in the college 
yard sentences that sound like this: “Piedpilko 
ne estas la sole interesa afero en Harvard.” This 
high sentiment translated into English means, 
“Football is not the only interesting thing at 
Harvard.” Esperanto can be learned, they say, in 
a few hours. Newspapers are printed in it. 
Classics have been translated into it. Professor 
Ostwald is not the only scientist to take it seri- 
ously, for Sir William Ramsay believes that 
“Esperanto has come to stay,” nor is Esperanto 
the only universal language that has not become 
universal. Where now is Volapiik? 

oald Amundsen set sail west from Norway in 

June, 1903, and reached Mackenzie Bay, east 


| of the northern end of the boundary between 


Alaska and British America. This means that he 
has sailed through the Northwest Passage, and has 
accomplished what explorers for a thousand years 
have endeavored to do. But he has not achieved 
the real object of the early voyagers, like Cabot, 
Frobisher and Hudson, for they were seeking a 
passage available for commerce. In recent times 


| the purpose of explorers has been purely adven- 


turous or scientific. Amundsen’s feat is interest- 
ing as a triumph of courage and skilful navigating. 
It is also of importance to science, for he has made 
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observations of the course he sailed, and has 
studied the position of the magnetic pole, which 
lies twelve hundred miles south of the geographic 
pole. In 1745 the British government offered 
twenty thousand pounds to any ore who should 
discover the Northwest Passage through “Hud- 
son’s Strait to the western and southern oceans of 
America.” In 1850 Sir Robert McClure went‘east 
from Bering Strait to Banks Land, then abandoned 
his ship and proceeded in sledges until he met 
Sir Edward Belcher’s expedition from the east. 
Belcher’s ship was abandoned, but the crews got 
home. Thus McClure had made the passage; but 
he had not gone all the way ina ship. The rest of 
Amundsen’s course to the Pacific lies through the 
familiar and not difficult waters of Beaufort Sea 
and Bering Strait. When he comes down in the 
spring his task will be formally completed. 
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TOO HARD A TEST. 


t was Margaret Nichols’s first year in a city high 
school. She was a fine student, a pretty girl, 
with plenty of money and of an excellent family. 
As amatter of course,—under these circumstances, 
—all the sororities “rushed” her. As another 
matter of course,—Margaret being human,—her 
head was slightly turned by the numerous spreads 
given in her honor, and her spirit sorely tried by 
the fact that her conservative mother refused to 
let her be pledged to any sorority until she should 
have taken time to learn something about them all. 
One afternoon, as Margaret closed the door 
behind a trio of girls who had been visiting her in 
the parlor, she turned back into the little sitting- 
room, and was surprised to find her mother sewing 
there. 

“Why, mother, were you here all the time? I 
thought you had gone out, and those girls came 
almost purposely to talk to you about letting me 
go Alpha Kappa Beta. I wish you had seen them; 
they’re so pretty and sweet! Really, mother, it’s 
considered a big honor at school to make Alpha 
Kappa Beta. If you heard what these girls said, 
you must have noticed that they didn’t get off one 
mean speech about anybody. You know that was 
what you objected to in the Psi Gamma Rho girls 
when they rushed me—they talked so about the 
other sororities.” 

Before she. answered, Mrs. Nichols drew an 
envelope from her work-basket and began studying 
some notes on the back of it. 

“I can’t judge these girls without an interpre- 
ter,” she said. “What did they mean when they 
said it was the policy of the Alpha Kaps never to 
slam?” 

“Why, never to run any one down, of course!” 

“Oh! And one of them said it wasn’t their way 
to go round giving everybody who wasn’t an 
Alpha Kap a rep for fair. What’s that?” 

“Well, ‘rep’ is reputation, and ‘for fair’? means 
‘to beat the band’—worst kind of reputation, you 
know.” 

“I see. And did I hear them say that a girl who 
did a certain thing at one of their sororities, after 
having been put wise, would simply be canned 
fierce?” 

“Y-yes.” Margaret laughed nervously. 

“And that means?” 

“Oh, that if she did it after being warned, she’d 
be put out, or given a hard lecture, don’t you 
know? But, mother, all that is regular high-school 
talk. You mustn’t bring up slang against them!” 

Mrs. Nichols laid down the envelope without 
reading the rest of her notes. 

“T’ve been thinking it over, Margaret,” she said, 
quietly, ‘and I’ll make this offer: When you find 
a high-school sorority which not only stands for 
character and scholarship,—as they all say they do, 
—but which is composed of girls who make a 
practice of telling what their sorority does stand 
for, in good, intelligible English, I'll consider it 
favorably—not before!” 

Margaret is still sighing for a Greek-letter pin. 
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MISS SANDERSON’S COAT. 


ulia Sanderson gazed doubtfully at the stylish 

figure reflected in the long mirror. 

“Yes, it fits well,” she said, “‘but it isn’t the cut 
that I wanted. I don’t know—I suppose that I 
could exchange it if I don’t like it?” 

“We are always willing to exchange garments if 
they haven’t been worn,” the salesgirl replied, 
“but I’m sure that you would like this. It is of the 
best material made.” 

Something—some suppyessed eagerness in the 
voice—made Miss Sanderson glance at the other 
girl, She saw a meager little creature with 
troubled eyes and a shy, nervous manner—the 
worst kind of a manner for her work. Julia’s 
friends called her “too impulsive,” and one of her 
impulses moved her then. 

“T’ll take it,” she said, with sudden decision. 

“Oh,” the girl cried, a soft color flushing her 
face, “I’m sure you'll like it!” She just caught 
back in time the “I’m so glad!” on the tip of her 
tongue. The lovely young lady could not guess 
what it meant to her to make one good sale. 

Julia had seen the look and went home in a 
comfortable glow of self-approval; but when the 
coat appeared the glow faded to doubt. 

“I believe I’ll slip it on and see what Dell 
Armstrong says about it,” she resolved. “That 
won’t be wearing it—it will only be deciding 
whether I’ll keep it.” 

It was a long way to Dell Armstrong’s, but Julia 
returned decided. Dell had agreed that the coat 
did not become her and must go back. Julia was 
folding it to put into the box when a spot on the 
under side of the sleeve caught her eye, and with 
a rush of dismay she remembered that Dell’s little 
daughter had climbed into her lap with a candy in 
her hand. Fora moment she hesitated, then she 
closed the box resolutely. She did not know that 
the spot was not there all the time; and anyway, 
they knew how to clean things at Barnard’s. It 
would not make any difference to them. 

So Julia carried the cloak back. The little 
salesgirl grew white when she saw her, but she 
only asked, mechanically, “It hasn’t been worn, of 
course?” 

“I merely tried it on to decide,” Julia answered. 
The girls face irritated her—as if exchanging 
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things was not part of their business! When the 
credit slip was given her she hurried away with a 
sigh of relief; the disagreeable business was over 
at last. 

But it was not quite. That night the girl known 
as No. 6 was called to the office. A cloak sold by 
her had been returned damaged, the forewoman 
reported; the firm could not keep saleswomen 
who were so careless of its interests. No. 6 with- 
out a word took the envelope with her week’s 
wages and turned away. She staggered on the 
way out, but there was no one to see. 

Over at Dell Armstrong’s Julia Sanderson was 
discussing the kind of coat she really needed. 
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LIMITED COMMAND. 


Pw Puryear of Richmond was one of Mosby’s 
men in the eventful days when the woods and 
hills of northern Virginia made the picturesque 
background for some of the hottest encounters of 
the Civil War. Puryear was a mere stripling 
when the war began, and put on his first long 
trousers as a wearer of the Confederate gray. 


Nevertheless, he fought like a veteran. He 
lacked a veteran’s balance, for although fearless, 
he had not the slightest judgment, a fact which, 
says Mr. Munson, the author of ““Mosby’s Men,” 
Mosby once recognized with considerable humor. 

All that Puryear knew about war was what he 

thered in each mad rush through the ranks of 
the enemy, with his long black hair flying in the 
wind and his revolver hot with action. e rode 
like a centaur, and no enemy ever existed that 
a — not engage, hand to hand, hip and 

nigh. 
: After one of his most daring rushes Mosby said 
0 him: 

“Puryear, Iam going to make you a lieutenant 
for gallantry.” 

Lh fy swept his plumed hat in a bow that was 
royal its grace. 

“But,” continued Colonel Mosby, “I don’t want 
you ever to command any of my men!” 
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DISUSE OF HAIR POWDER. 


uring the last years of the eighteenth century 

the price of grain in England was very high. 
So much flour was used as hair powder that an 
attempt was made to check its use. A recent 
book, “At the Sign of the Barber’s Pole,” contains 
a copy of a document issued by the “mayor, 
justices and principal inhabitants” of Great 
Yarmouth, recommending the disuse of hair pow- 
der for a time. 


“We flatter ourselves,” they said in this procla- 
mation, which was issued in January, 1795, “the 
military will not hesitate to adopt it, being fully 
convinced that appearances are at all times to be 
sacrificed to the public weal, and that in doing 
this they really do good.. January 27, 1795.” 

In the following April a party of gentlemen at 
Woburn 7 entered into an engagement to 
forfeit a certain sum of money if any of them 
wore their hair tied or powdered within a certain 


pe > 

Nevertheless the Tories regarded with distrust 
persons who did not use hair ——. So late as 
1820 a certain Major Cox of Derby, an excellent 
Tory, declined to allow his son to become a pupil 
of a well-known clerical tutor, for the reason that 
the clergyman did not powder, and that he wore 
his hair short, which suggested that he must be a 
dangerous revolutionist. 
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GENEROUS MARGIN. 


he man who likes to look in shop-windows 

stopped at the sight of a large pitcher in the 
center of a collection of andirons, pewter por- 
ringers, brass candlesticks and iron skillets. 


The pitcher was adorned with a head of George 
Washington, decidedly askew and none too clear. 
At the side of this treasure stood a placard bear- 
ing these words: 

“One of the five 
pitchers, known to 
years old.” 

Preparing for one of his frequent pleasures, the 
gentleman stepped into the antique shop and 
accosted the dealer. 

“Now_ see here,” he said, agreeably, “that 
George Washington pitcher is dated too far back. 
A hundred and forty years ago people weren’t 
making George Washington pitchers. They didn’t 
even know then that he was going to be the Father 
of his Country. You must be more careful.” 

“T am the most partic’lar man in this business,” 
said the old dealer, with dignity. “The man that 
I bought that pitcher from told me it had been in 
his family since 1750. I thought he might be 
exaggerating, and I made an allowance of fifteen 
— How much more should you expect me to 

Oo” 


eo George Washington 
one hundred and forty 
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CAP’N BILL’S EXPLANATION. 


fter the visitors to the island of Nantucket had 
covered the course over which sightseers are 
always conducted, says a writer in the Boston 
Herald, one of the ladies of the party requested 
that the drive be continued to “Sheep Pond.” 


“The place where the natives used to wash the 
wool on their sheep in the old days,” she supple- 
mented. “Everybody goes to see it.” 

The driver an ide, “Cap’n Bill,” looked per- 
plexed ; he was evidently puzzled as to the location 
of this interesting sheet of water. But an old 
sailor and town character is rarely nonplused, and 
von ay A Cap’n Bill snapped his whip, determina- 
tion in hiseye. He drove toa neighboring hill and 
stopped his horses. 

“Here ’tis,” he said, with a sweep of his hand. 

“T don’t see any water!” was the general excla- 


| mation. 


“Not now,” Cap’n Bill gravely admitted. “You 
see, the sheep was so dirty that the bloomin’ pond 
got filled up. 
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SHE WAS AMERICAN, TOO. 


M’: John Barrett, now minister to Colombia, 
tells a little story which may be illuminating 
to those of us who are accustomed to thinking of 
citizens of the United States as the only real 
Americans. 


An officer of a United States gunboat, who had 
been entertained at the home of a prominent 
government official in Buenos Aires, gallantly 
remarked, on taking leave of his hostess: 

“T assure you it has been a great pleasure to 
meet so brilliant and beautiful a representative of 
the Spanish race as yourself.” 

“Indeed?” she answered, tae “And I, too, 
am charmed to know so interesting an English- 
man. 
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YOUR ONE CHANCE FOR THE NEW YEAR 


Our Great Annual January 
Sale of Muslin Underwear 


You will buy one or more of these skirts when you read 


the detailed description, for they will be sent you with the 

full understanding and agreement that if they are not the 

greatest bargains in petticoats you have ever seen, if they 

are not perfectly satisfactory to you in every respect upon 

examination, you can return them to us at our expense and 

your money will be refunded including express charges 
ways. x 
























These two garments are 
selected from those now 
on sale. They show the 
wonderful values we are 


No. 20 X 18 


z offering in this, our great 

GAMBRIG January Muslin Underwear 

Sale. Both garments are cut 

LACE on the latest improved pat 

terns, mace up in the caintiest 

TRIMMED possible manner with exqui- 

SKIRT 4 site trimmings You could 

not begin to buy the material 

$| .00 alone for the price that we 
ask for the garments made 

Take advantage of the won 

derful values we are giving 


now and write to-day for one 
or more of these skirts. 
Write to-day for 
special Muslin Under. 
| wear Catalogue, Sent 
| free upon application, 
\ No. 20 X 18 .—This EXTREME 
LY HANDSOME SKIRT is made of 
\ ap extra quality of fine cambric fin 
ished with tucked lawn ruffle. and 

















extra dust ruffle. 
The garment must 


offer you your money 
beck if not thor 
oughly satisfied 
























No. 52X58 
Taffeta Silk Petticoat 
Special Value $3.75 
No. 52 X 58 —This Is the greatest 

value ever offered in a SILK PETTI- 
COAT. The quality is al! one could de- 
sire; itis made extra full, finished at the 
bottom with three-corded ruffles, under 
which is an extra accordion pleated 
dust ruffle. This dust ruffic is made 
of mercerized gateen. The 
quality of silk used in this 

skirt is the same as is used 







are the very best; 
the same quality, 













for less than 
$7.50. Colors 
brown, tan 





changeable colors ; 

and blue, red and green, red and black, 
green and red, and blue and green 
Byan P rom the J 1 

put we took, we are able to offer this extreme value for ONLY $3.76 
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“OH!” AN’ “OH!” AN’ “OH!” 




















By Alfred Damon Runyan 


y cousin May, from way back East, came out 

to visit me, 

And she is jes’ a tenderfoot an’ green as she can be. 

She hadn’t never seen a ranch, an’ thought it 
awful fun 

To see th’ cowboys chase the steers an’ whoop 
’em on the run. 

I guess back East there ain’t no folks ’cept ’em 
’at’s awful slow, 

For everything ’at May could say was “Oh!” an’ 
“Oh!” an’ “Oh!” 


Jes’ all ’at she could ever say 

Was “Oh!” 
In such a funny sort 0’ way— 

*At “Oh!” 
Her eyes ’ud open wide an’ gray, 
She seemed to think it all was play— 
Aw’ all ’at she could ever say 
Was “Oh!” an’ “Oh!” an’ “Oh!” 


I showed her where our Buckskin Sam killed 
Poker Pete one day 

(She said back East folks doesn’t do them things 
in thataway). 

Aw’ when I pointed out the limb upon the very 
tree 

They hung José, the cattle-thief, she on’y looked 
at me, 

An’ said like this,—her voice way down an’ 
speakin’ mighty slow, 

An’ drawin’ in her bref way deep,—’at “Oh!” an’ 

“Oh!” an’ “Oh!” 


She say ’at, everything she see— 
Jes’ “Oh!” 

An’ look an’ look an’ look at me 
"Ith “Oh!” 

I show her anything, an’ she 

’Ud look at me so ser’usly, 

Aw’ say as solemn as could be, 

“Oh!” an’ “Oh!” an’ “Oh!” 


I showed her to six rattleses What come from off 
a snake 

My pa killed ’ith a buggy whip down} by the Bar Z 
lake. : 

I let my pony pitch for her, an’ caught her prairie- 
dogs, 

An’ showed her to th’ centerpedes w’ich live in 
holler logs. 

But she is such a funny girl—at all the things I 
showed 

She on’y opened up her eyes an’ “Ohed!” an’ 
“Ohed!” an’ “Ohed!” 


She never’d even say “O my!” 
Jes’ “OH!” 
She never’d ask th’ reason why— 
Jes’ “Oh!” 
She never scared an’ wouldn’t cry, 
She didn’t think I tole a lie, 
She’d see all things an’ pass ’em by 
Ith “Oh!” an’ “Oh!” an’ “Oh!” 
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WAS IT CHANCE? 


t was a Sunday afternoon in 
Regent’s Park, London. In the 
great central space allotted to the 

a dozen open-air speak- 
ers set forth their views to larger or 
smaller groups of listeners. There 

was the fiery Socialist, pleading for government 
ownership of railways ; the orator of the Society 
of Christian Evidences, arguing the substantial 
harmony of science and the Bible; a lieutenant 
of the Salvation Army, with his band of blue- 
bonneted lassies, and the discontented pessimist, 
attacking society, the church, the capitalist and 
the workman with equal bitterness. 

One of the smaller groups pressed very close 
about the speaker, a small, erect, quick-moving 
woman. Her hair was white, but her cheeks 
had a youthful red. Her eyes were her dis- 
tinetive feature—black, flashing, deep, liquid, 
penetrating, sympathetic by turns, they caught 
and held even an irreverent listener, and made 
him feel that through them looked a sincere and 
steadfast soul. 

The woman’s talk was chiefly a colloquy 
with those who stood nearest her. ‘‘Prayer?’’ 
she said, in answer to a question. ‘‘Oh, yes, 
prayer is answered, if it is a good prayer. You 
can’t get into a bad scrape and call out for God 
to get you out, and expect that prayer to be 
answered. That is only the prayer of fright. 
You can’t meet a loss, and beg to have it made 
up to you, and expect God to do that. That 
is the prayer of greed. But a good prayer is 
always answered.’’ 

‘How do you know what is good?’’ called 
out a young fellow, whose bloodshot eyes and 
trembling hand told their own story of the 
road he was travelling. She turned upon him 
with her quick, bird-like motion, but waited a 
moment before she replied, ‘‘My boy, that’s 
a deep question; but you and I and everybody 
else in this park to-day can answer it if we will. 
What is good? Now be honest with me. Were 
you ever in doubt—real doubt—whether what 
you were doing was good or bad? What about 
the drink you took last night? Was it good or 
bad? What about the oath you swore when 
you woke up with a headache this morning? 
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Was it good or bad? What about the game of 
cards where you won or lost—maybe money 
that was not clean before? Was it good or bad? 
Why, dear boy,’’—and she laid her hand on his 
arm,—‘‘you aren’t old enough yet to have 
twisted your conscience until it can’t tell you 
the truth.’’ 

So the talk went on, until presently twilight 
began to fall, and the group drifted away from 
the woman—so eager not to go to heaven alone. 
When the last one had gone, she began slowly 
making the rounds of the seats in the park. 
She scanned every face—and at last, after any 
one else would have given up the search, she 
found the young fellow who had asked the 
question, ‘‘How do you know what is good?’’ 
She touched him on the shoulder and said, 
quietly, ‘‘I think you’d better come home with 
me, laddie.’’ . 

He rose, as if he had been half-expecting the 
summons, and went away with her. Nobody 
but these two knows the story of the next days. 
Somehow, out of the struggle there came a man 
saved for righteousness. What a mother’s love, 
self-respect and the teaching ambition of the 
church had failed to do, the word of this woman 
preacher had accomplished. Out of the chaos 
of temptations and desires she had brought one 
clear contrast,—what was good and what was 
bad,—distinguished before the judgment seat of 
conseience. Life was no longer a tangle of con- 
flicting motives, but two straight, open paths, 
the one leading to honor and peace, the other 
to shame. 

The vision once seen did not depart from the 
eyes of the youth. Who shall say whether the 
impulse—a random impulse it seemed—which 
led him within sound of the preacher’s voice 
was a mere chance, or was in deed and in truth 
a divine compulsion—the eternal evidence of 
that Merey which seeks and saves that which 
is lost? 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE FLAG. 


ne day early in last July two young Ameri- 
O cans, who had been spending some months 

in France, were standing at the entrance 
to the American Church of the Holy Trinity in the 
Avenue de l’Alma in Paris. Inside the church, 
before the chancel, lay the body of John Paul 
Jones, in a coffin draped with the American flag 
and covered with flowers. 


The pews were rapidly filling with distinguished 
men of two nations. On one side were the American 
ambassador through whose efforts the body had 
been recovered, the special envoys sent by the 
United States, Admiral Sigsbee, commander of the 
squadron which was to bear the y home, and his 
captains and staff officers, Senator Lodge and the 
members of the diplomatic corps ; on the other side 
the personal representative of the President of 
France, the president of the council and minister of 
foreign affairs, the leading members of the French 
poe and the highest officers of the French army 
and navy. 

The two young Americans at the door had made 
their —_ through the crowd, in the expectation of 
passing in unchallenged; but at the entrance one 
of the gendarmes stopped them with a request for 
their tickets. / 

“Are tickets required? We didn’t know it,” 
replied one of the men. ‘“‘We have no tickets, but 
we are Americans, and we very much want to see 
this ceremony. Can’t you let us go in?” 

He spoke, of course, in French, and by virtue of 
his having made many long stays in France, it was 
good French. Moreover, he is of a very dark 
complexion. It was plain that these two things 
made the gendarme skeptical. He was polite, 
but firm. “It gives me much sadness,” he said, 
“but my duty is clear. I cannot forget it. The 
admission is only by ticket.” 

The young men argued, protested, pleaded, but 
the gendarme stood unmoved. He was an old 
soldier, and had a soldier’s respect for orders. 
a pos men could go in only by procuring 
tickets. 

The two Americans saw that further argument 
was useless. ‘Well, Frank,” said the one who 
had acted as spokesman, ‘“‘we shall have to wait 
here outside and see the procession as it comes 
out.” So _— took their stand and waited. 

Now the older of the two men has made it a 
practice for years to carry with him, wherever he 
ma yw to be, at home or abroad, one of those 
little s American flags which roll into small 
compass and slip into a pocket-case. He had it 
with him now, and as he waited, took it from its 
case and unrolled it, and held it in his hand. 

There was no thought of bo 
eagleism” in the act. 
foreign land, about to join in spirit, if not in bodily 
peeaeaee, in a service of the deepest significance 

all Americans. The flag seemed natural and 
appropriate to the moment. 
veral minutes ay The last of the digni- 
taries had entered the church, and the first notes 
of the opening anthem floated out. Suddenly the 
old gendarme crossed to the two young men and 
touched his hat in a stiff military salute. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I beg your pardon. At 
first, when you say you are Americans, I do not 
believe _ but now I know you speak the truth. 
I see the little flag. I am a soldier, and have 
followed and served my own flag. Does a man 
carry his flag with him unless he loves it? No. 
The Americans do it much, and it is good. Permit 
me, gentlemen.” 

e turned and led the way into the church, and 
ushered the two pons Americans into the best 
seats he could find. 
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GAVE HIM A BLACK MARK. 


ihe introduction of the Australian ballot was 
i 3 the cause of a little misunderstanding ina 
certain town, the women of which, under 
state law, have the right to vote for members of 
the school committee. The gentle voters met 
with no difficulty for the first few years after they 
received the suffrage, since all that each person 
had to do was to drop a slip, on which the favored 
candidate’s name was printed, into what little 
Mrs. Mayville described as a “large tin can.” 
By and by, however, the Australian ballot was 
adopted, and immediately there was trouble. 
Little Mrs. Mayville told about it afterward at 


ome. 

“I didn’t know what in the world to do,” said 
she. “The busiest man I ever saw gave me a 
slip of paper with a lot of names on it and told me 
to go into a. wooden box and mark my ticket. I 
asked him to show me where to mark it, but the 
disobliging creature wouldn’t; so I went into the 





tg suppose I should say the ballot-box—all 
alone. 

“The very first name I saw was Peter Cameron’s. 
I wouldn’t have that horrid, illiterate man on the 
school board another year for anything, so I 
put a big black cross against his name right off.” 

“What!” gasped Mr. Mayville. “Do you mean 
to say you put a cross after Cameron’s name ?”’ 

“That’s what I said,” returned the voter, trium- 
phantly. “I’d do anything to defeat that man. I 
did do things. Imet Mrs. Parker and Mrs. Brooks 
- my way out, and I showed them just how to do 
t.” 


“Well,” exclaimed Mr. Mayville, “1 guess you’d 
better take a few lessons before you do any more 
voting. You elected Cameron all right. The 
paper to-night says he won by just three votes.” 


VITABLE 


By: Charlies ‘Hanson - Towne 


ld griefs come back again, 
Old sorrows, and old autumns of regret; 
And thro’ the twilight, sad-eyed, pitiless Pain 
Returns before our sun of life is set. 
Even as gray Decembers must come back, 
Even as winters, and the beating rain, 
So to our hearts, across Time’s faithful track, 
Old griefs come back again. 







Old gladnesses revive, 
Old joys, and April miracles of bloom! 
Out of the dark of our lost youth they strive, 
And all their gleaming loveliness assume. 
Yea, as the crocuses in spring return, 
And every bud seems tremblingly alive, 
Deep in our hearts old, passionate hopes reburn, 
Old gladnesses revive! 


® © 


A JUSTIFIABLE CONCLUSION. 


he young married couple were at the break- 
| fast-table when the wife took up from the 
morning’s mail a square blue letter, and 
knitted her brows over the address. The head of 
the house, says a writer in the Chicago News, 
watched his wife studying the outside of the 
letter, and noted the puzzled look on her face. 
He asked her who the writer was. 


“T can’t think,” replied the wife. “It’s post- 
marked ‘Chicago,’ but I don’t recognize the 
writing. I wonder if it’s from Mrs. Mowbray?” 

“T’ll tell you how I ——— find out who my 
correspondent is,” said the man. “I — the 
letter. People who write letters usually sign 
them, I notice.” 7 

“Tt’s signed ‘Mollie,’” continued his wife, glan- 
cing at the last of the closely written pages. 
“Mollie. Now who can Mollie be? It can’t be 
Mollie Jameson. She’s in Seattle now, and this 
is postmarked ‘Chicago.’ Besides, it’s no more 
like Mollie Jameson’s writing than anything in 
the world. And she would never think of writing 
© me unless it were something very extraor- 

nary.” 


“Perhaps it is something extraordinary. Why 
do = stare at me that way? Read it!” 
“You needn’t be so cross about it. I was just 


wondering. There isn’t a address. She 
says, ‘Dear Old Chum.’ y, it can’t be Mollie 
Jameson. We were never chums. Perhaps I’ve 
got somebody else’s letter. Let me look at the 


envelope again, dear.” 

“It’s yours allright. Read and find out.” 

“*l’ve been wondering for — how you were 
and have intended writing, but my ousehold 
eares have taken so much of my time. John and 
the babies are well, but I’ve been having an awful 
time with ~{ help. I must really tell you about it.’ 

“Now that can’t be Mollie Jameson. Her hus- 
band’s name is Herbert P. It can’t be Mary 
Gantler. She never called herself Mollie, and her 
husband’s name isn’t John; it’s —” 

“Oh, read the letter,” said the man. 

“*You know how much furniture we have—all 
that mahogany father gave us when we were 
married. nd the cherry and maple bedroom sets 
and the oak chairs and tables in the dining-room, 
to say nothing of the hardwood floors. e have 
always had so much trouble keeping them in con- 
dition. There was so much rubbin lishing, 
the girls left one after another. beeswax 
and turpentine and every known polish, but 
nothing did any good. At last Mrs. Ganz—do you 
remember her?—well, she brought in a bottle of 
Pol—Klene, and told me to tryit. I didn’t have 
much faith in it, but, my dear, the effect was just 
marvelous. No rubbing, and the wood looks as if 
it had 2s come out of the — The girls love 
to use it, it’sso easy. You should tryit. It’s only 
fifty cents for a large bottle, and you can get it at 
oy good furniture store. Or you can write to the 
Pol—Klene Company — Blank Street. They will 
gladly send you a sam le bottle —’ 

“William,” broke off the lady of the house, “I 
—_ believe this is nothing but an advertise- 
ment.” 

“My dear,” replied the man, “I really shouldn’t 
wonder if you were right.” 





Sod 
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ALL ABOUT A SWING DOOR. 


*¢ 7 f you wish to be a hero-worshiper never make 
| a pilgrimage to see your hero,” says some 
one. According to a correspondent of the 
London Chronicle, the way to maintain one’s 
respect for the dignity of Parliament is to keep 
away from the Houses during a session. The ex- 
perience of this representative of the press was 
not one that tended to increase his awe for the 
visible workings of the government. Entering 
the gallery, he contemplated for the first time the 
legislators whose business it is to make the laws 
and adjust the taxes. 


Down below a man is droning something about 
a door somewhere in the building that opens that 
way when it should open this way. e is very 
precise and very dull. He flounders and fumbles, 
and treats many foolish little questions at great 
length. At last, impressed by a feeling that the 
scene was quite familiar,—somehow,—I asked my 


oer: 
“Which is Balfour?” 

“Those,” he replied. 

Then it flashes before me I have seen it all in 
caricature. The caricature is the actual reality. 
My eyes follow his discreet finger, and find a palt 
of soles staring at me from the table on which the 
mace lies. Mr. Balfour does stick his feet on the 
table, and the Speaker does not ask him to behave. 
The picture might have jumped from the pages of 
a comic paper, and thereafter it was impossible to 
avoid —_— my lawgivers through the atmos- 
phere of caricature. 

The real interest of the members seems concen- 
trated on keeping curious and schoolboy traditions. 
Outside the stripe that marks the bar, you are not 
in the House, and members hover, tiptoein the 
line and retreating. One point seems to to 
keep your silk hat on your head unless you want 








The 


to go to sleep or to address the Speaker. 
incoming members bow to the Speaker as they 


ss to their seats. Few Englishmen bow grace- 
ully; none of those few has got into Parliament. 
Were I a Speaker, I would rise and throw the 
mace at a member who cut such a ridiculous figure 
as the British legislator bowing to the chair. 

And all this time the question of the swing door 
goes on. It is a long and dismal proceeding when 
one reflects on the really important questions 
which might occur to six hundred odd gentlemen 
gathered for the purpose of doing something. 

At last there is a division, and I watch the 
members poing out and coming in again. And I 
wonder why a member should not be able to record 
his vote automatically ; a should spend his 
life in tramping throu h lobbies to give an opinion 
with his feet rather than with his head; why he 
should waste his time in making and listening to 
—— which are either inaudible or uninter- 
esting. 

Now itis over. Three hundred and forty-seven 

ntlemen have spent a half-hour and between 
them have covered many miles to settle a question 
—_ should leave with confidence to a kitchen 
maid. 
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SMALL CHURCHGOERS. 


- [*: true pastor regards the little folk of his 
congregation as important members of his 
flock, and does not ignore their small tastes 

and preferences. The two ministers quoted below 

are wise in their day and generation, and will reap 

a harvest of confidence as their tiny parishioners 

grow older. 


Not many my ago a prominent New York 
clergyman preached an unusually long discourse, 
and the children in the audience grew uneasy. At 
last one small boy in tones loud enough to be 
heard in his neig! borhood, exclaimed with more 
force than elegance, “Hush up!” His horrified 
mother, fearful lest the remark should have 
reached the minister’s ears, soon made occasion 
to syotemiee to the pastor. 

” ty dear madam,” said the clergyman, “I wish 
I had heard the littie fellow. It is time for me to 
stop when the children are so weary.” 

e pastor of a town church was calling on one 
of his parishioners when the little four-year-old 
daughter came into the room. 

“Have you ever been to church?” asked the 


pastor. 
“IT went last +> 

“How did you like it?’’ 

“Pretty well, only you didn’t sing my hymn.” 

“And what is your hymn, little one?” 

« «Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me.’ ”’ 

“Well, little lass,” said the minister, “you come 
next Sunday and we will sing your hymn.” 

The next Sunday the large church was full. 
The little girl sat, eagerly waiting, close to her 
mother, who looked doubt ully round. 

“You must not be disappointed, dear, if your 
hymn isn’t sung. There are so many people here, 

erhaps the choir will not care to sing a child’s 

mn.” 


“But he promised, mama,” replied the little girl, 
in entire confidence. 

The grown-up folk who filled the many pews, 
and who knew nothing of the little girl, may have 
smiled when the choir softly sang, in place of the 
morene anthem, “Bless Th little lamb to- 
night,” but the little girl herself was content. 
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A PLUCKY LITTLE DOG. 


ictory is not always a matter of size or 
V strength, nor /s courage wholly in propor- 

tion to bulk. The grittiest creatures, 
indeed, are often small, as was the dog which did 
his duty so effectually in the incident which a 
writer in the Bulawayo Chronicle describes. 


A man named De Beer, of Shiloh, had started 
early one morning for a journey on foot in Mata- 
beleland, leaving his “boy” to pack up and follow 
him. He had not gone half a mile when he heard 
a growl, and turning, saw an immense lioness 
about fift yards awat. and rapidly approaching. 
As quickly as possible he raised his magazine 
rifle. She was within twenty paces when he fired. 
The shot broke her jaw. 

The second shot broke one of her fore legs. The 
third, fired just as she sprang on De Beer, missed 
altogether, and the man was borne down. 

In_a few seconds he was mauled and bitten 
and his left hand severely injured. There seemed 
little hope that he could escape alive, for his _ 
was out of reach, and the lioness, lying on him, 
prevented him from moving. 

But with Beer was one companion, a little 
terrier. The tiny animal flew bravely at the lion’s 
ear, got a g old, and hun mly on. This 
made the brute shift a little, and De Beer was able 
to reach his rifle again with his right hand and 
shoot the lioness oy ee chest. She fell dead 
on top of him—his left d still in her mouth. 
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CURIOUS SEEDS. 


r. Bennett had an embarrassing habit of 
bringing unexpected guests home to lunch- 
eon, and the family larder was not always 

equal to the strain. On one such occasion Mrs. 
Benné.: was obliged to reénforce the rather scanty 
menu with something from her store of preserves. 


Hastily seizing a jar of gooseberry jam, the good 
woman emptied it into a glass dish and placed it 
on the table. 

A little later the guest, who for some moments 
had been regarding with puzzled interest his 
saucer of jam, looked up to propound a question. 

5" im your pardon,” said he, “but would you 
mind telling me what fruit this excellent preserve 
is made of? The flavor is delicious, but I can’t 
call to mind any fruit with seeds like these.” 

Mrs. Bennett leaned forward to inspect the seven 
round objects on the guest’s plate. 

“For goodness’ sake!” she exclaimed. “Those 
are the marbles I put into the kettle to keep the 
jam from burning. I forgot to take them out!” 


REALISTIC DRILL. 


he late Dr. H. L. Thomas of Washington 

was always a foe to warfare. He liked to get 

hold of stories, says a writer inthe Christian 

Endeavor World, that reflected upon militarism. 

Such stories, he declared, were hopeful signs of 

the times. They pointed toward the final abolition 
of armies. 


He often told the story of a recruit named 
Simpson Andrews. Simpson joined the army. 
One day he took part in a sham battle. He heard 
the general say, before the battle started, “Evéry- 
thing is to be done the same as in actual warfare.” 

No sooner was the first blank cartridge fired 
bmw? Simpson dropped his gun and took to his 

eels. 

“Hey, Andrews, where are = running to 
there ?” shouted the general, as the recruit dashed 

y him. 

“Why, sir,” said Simpson, “I’m, doing the same 
as I would do in actual warfare.” 
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MY BOOK IS A HOUSE. 
By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


curious house, where people dwell, 
And wonders happen, ill or well. 
The door-plate gives the house’s name, 
Likewise the builder of the same. 
You enter, if you have a key, 
And something of a scholar be. 
You ope the door, and in the hall 
A picture greets you, first of all. 
A blazoned notice next you view, 
The builder’s name, the owner’s, too, 
The city where the house was made, 
Date when the corner-stone was laid. 
And then you find a list enrolled 
Of treasures which the house doth hold, 
That you may choose what suits your eye, 
Or if none please, may pass them by. 
And then you swing door after door, 
Each nembered next to that before. 
From room to room you pass in turn, 
And many curious things you learn 
About the people of the house 
(But you must keep still as a mouse). 
A magic house, then, it must be, 
For all things happen rapidly ; 
Behind its doors years pass away, 
Though you may but an hour stay. 
Perhaps around the world you soar 
Before you pass the other door. 
Yet when this gate is closed behind, 
You have not stirred a step, you find! 
Your hand may move the house at will, 
Carry it far, or leave it still. 
Though months and years may pass away, 
Unchanged the house and inmates stay. 
Your house to sell—or give—or let; 
Yours to revisit or forget. 
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A RIDE IN A 


GLASS-BOTTOMED BOAT. 
By Helen Rogers. 

es id you ever ride in a glass-bottomed 
boat, John?’’ asked Aunt Helen, who 
had been watching her nephew as he 

stood at the window, teasing to go out and 

sail boats in the gutter stream rushing along 

in front of the house. 

‘*Never, Aunt Helen,’’ he replied, still gazing 
wistfully toward the running water. ‘‘I don’t 
believe it would be as nice as sailing my 
Cunard steamer and being the captain.’’ 

“Oh, yes, it would,’’ encouraged Aunt 
Helen. ‘‘Would you like to hear about it?’’ 

**Yes,’’ admitted John, ‘‘if it won’t take 
too long, for I think it is going to stop raining 
soon.’’ 











YOUTH’S COMPANION. 























I wish I had 





THE WISH. 


With candies on the shelf. 





a candy shop 


BY S. T. STERN. 


I'd sell a few, say one or two, 
And eat the rest myself. 


ORAWN BY F. STROTHMANN, 








‘‘Well, put down your Cunarder and I will | The long, slender convict fish—named from the | while his father panted, ‘‘Your house is on 


tell you about it. 
question. 
grow in many places in the ocean—just as they 
do on land ?’’ 

‘‘Why, no!’’ said John, growing interested. 

‘*They do, and many other beautiful things 
are there also, and in order to see them one 
must go out in a glass-bottomed boat. 

‘Near Monterey, California, out in the Pacific 
Ocean, there is a sea garden, where plants and 
trees grow in the sea as they do on land. The 
trees and plants grow so tall that the place is 
called the Sea Forest. One time when your 
grandmother and I were there, we went down 
to the boat-house and engaged passage in the 
glass-bottomed boat that takes you out in the 
sea garden. 

‘The vessel is a very large rowboat with a 
high prow and stern. The center of the bottom 
is glass. Round this is a railing, on which we 
lean as we gaze down on the beauties below. 
Overhead is a framework, on which is draped 
a black curtain, shutting out the light from the 
top and sides. This is brought down back of 
us, and we sit on the edge, to hold it down. 

‘*‘When we are comfortably settled, the oars- 
men head right for the garden. The water is 
about sixteen feet deep, and so clear that we 
ean see the bottom. At first we go through a 
patch of drifting seaweed, which, the guide 
says, breaks off from the plants and floats 
ashore. Then on the bottom we see a few 
shells, with tufts of moss, and here and there 
a frisky minnow darting in and out. As we 
row out farther the plants seem to grow under 
our very eyes, and we are delighted with a 
perfect fairy-land of pink and white seaweed, 
jellyfish and feathery ferns. 

‘We are slowly rowed over delightful beds 
of sea-anemone, at the roots of which grow 
mosses of bright red, yellow and green. Every- 
thing is in pleasant confusion—plants with 
broad, flat leaves and those with fine, straying 
tendrils, tumble-grasses and sponges, with gold- 
fishes darting in and out, and many colored 
Shells. Glistening pebbles are scattered about, 
sometimes in piles, as though a child had heaped 
them up, and sometimes singly. We are lost 
in admiration and wonder, when the oarsman 
recalls us by saying, ‘But you are still to go to 
the Sea Forest.’ 

“*As we are rowed out into deeper water, 


the bottom of the ocean grows rougher. Large 
gullies and wild glens lie beneath us. Huge 


rocks covered with red and green moss form a 
hiding-place for fishes of all shapes and colors. 
The awkward flounder, with both eyes on one 
side of his head, tumbles through the water. 


I’ll begin by asking a/ black and white stripes which run round its | fire! 
Do you know that plants and trees | body—glides noiselessly between the closest | water! 


| rushes and grasses. Here are regular valleys 
| and hills, on which grow tall sea-trees, whose 
feathery tops lap the bottom of the boat. Long 


golden plumes of kelp reach from one to another, | 


| and there are hanging vines. 
‘*The sea animals are larger and coarser. 
| We see one large devil-fish, reaching out with 
| its many arms, raking in all in its range. A 
| sea-horse swims slowly through the water until 
| it comes to a strong seaweed, and here it 
| attaches itself by its tail. The boat stops for a 
| few minutes, and we remain silently gazing 
| into the deep. Then we veer round, and are 
| taken by a new route back to the dock, where 
we pay the man a quarter, and feel that that 
was a very small price; for to us it has been 


the revelation of a new world.’’ 
ee. taeda 


HOW ROY GAVE THE 


ALARM. 
By M. L. B. Branch. 

r | ‘Yom’s house was straight across the yards 
from Roy’s. Their houses faced on dif- 
ferent streets, but their back yards 

touched and had the same fence. Tom’s own 

room was on the third floor, and.-Roy, standing 
in his mother’s room on the second floor, could 
look up and make signals to Tom. 

They could show each other their new toys, 
they could lift up their school-books and point 
out how far the lesson went, and they could 
call across, ‘‘Come over and play!’’ It wasa 
very convenient way to live for boys who were 
friends. 

One morning Roy had a new top to show, 





| there at his own, but he was too soon. Tom 
| was down-stairs with all the rest of the family, 
| eating breakfast. 

| But Roy saw something else. A little tongue 


| of flame was leaping and curling on the top of | 


|'Tom’s bureau, and in great excitement Roy 
called his mother. She gave one glance, and 
| called his father. 

| ‘There must have been a lighted match 
| dropped on the bureau!’’ cried Roy’s father, 
| as he ran out. 

| ‘*Oh, hurry!’’ they cried. 
it catches the curtain !’’ 

So away he ran at full speed, dashed up his 
| neighbor’s steps and rang the bell fiercely, so 


‘‘Hurry, before 


fiercely that Tom’s father himself hastened to | 


the door, and Roy was running not far behind, 


}and ran to the window, hoping to see Tom up | 


It’s up in Tom’s room. 
I’ll help you.’’ 
| Every one in the family came, one hastening 


Hurry with 


| after another with whatever could be caught | 


up, pail or pitcher, full of water. 

Tom’s door was open, and in they flocked— 
what to see? 
| **It?s my new goldfish!’’ cried Tom, amid a 
| great shout of laughter from all the others, for 





1. CHARADES. 
I. 

Every girl, both great and small, 
Is my first—boys not at all. 
My second is to reach, or get; 
Perhaps acquire is clearer yet. 
My third is just one single letter. 
If you think hard you’ll guess it better. 


My whole is what you must not be 
If you would work this out for me. 


II. 
My first is what a lazy boy 
Will my second do, 
Although his mother sometimes 
In the summer asks him to. 


When jokes appear to be three four, 
And other people chaff, 

We rarely think them funny, 
Nor take part in the laugh. 


My whole is rather tiresome ; 
And teachers, I have heard, 
Make work in school so pleasant 
That no one breathes this word. 
III. 
Tall my first a landmark stands, 
A beauty in the tropic lands. 
My second makes the old look new; 
It’s found in all my garments, too. 
The last means just ourselves—a few. 
My whole gigantic vast to view. 





2. ALL SORTS OF KATES. 

| This one throws off vivid flashes of light ; 
This on® interprets, explains; 

One wrangles; one always the truth will evade ; 
And this one anoints for your pains. 

For the use of the public this one takes your 

oods ; 

And this one will deeply regret; 

This one interchanges; this one becomes dry; 
This counterpart oft you have met. 


This one will your goods for security pledge ; 
Here’s one that will evil invoke ; 

This tinctures with medicine; this animates; 
And this one will stifie or choke. 


One renders complex ; one devotes, sets apart; 
While this helps to smooth out the way ; 

This one appeases; this summons to meet; 
And this one you cannot make stay. 


This one owns lands and houses and stocks; 
This one in the country resides ; 

The cause of another this one always pleads; 
This one into two parts divides. 

This tries and determines; and this one foretells; 
While this one affirms and declares; 

This one’s deeply rooted ; this one’s folded back ; 
This is dainty in all that it wears. 


NUTS TO CRACK. 


| there was the glass globe on the bureau with 
| two fine goldfish darting about in it, and a ray 
of sunshine lighting up glass, fish and water in 
flickering, quivering brilliancy. 

‘‘I got them last night, and was going to 
show them to you after breakfast,’’ said Tom. 
**Hold them up, so your mother can see. She’s 
looking.’’ 

‘I’m going home,’’ said Roy’s father, and 
the grown-up ones parted with a cordial laugh. 


—— ——® 





This one took trust money left in her care; 
And this one is coarse, unrefined; 

And this one exterminates; this one invokes; 
While this one debases the mind. 


3. RIDDLE. 

Number one has teeth, but cannot chew; 
Number two has an eye, but can’t see you; 
Number three has a mouth, but cannot bite ; 
Number four can’t walk, though its foot’s all 

right; 
Number five has a tongue, but cannot speak ; 
Number six has a face, but never a cheek ; 
Number seven has often a bent elbow, 
But never a wrist or hand, you know; 
Number eight has arms, as many as I, 
But cannot work, and never will try; 
Number nine has ribs, but not one bone; 
Number ten has heels, but can’t walk alone. 


4. LETTER PUZZLE. 

Inserta letter and change unctuous into a solemn 
command; quantity into a model of perfection; 
to ward off into a deadly foe; value into angry; a 
pronoun into one who inherits; a boy’s name into 
cooked in lard; distant into just; to winnow into 
glad; a volatile fluid into one or the other; to 
challenge into to make a god of; to think on into 
a piece of metal; to strike into a lure; an excla 
mation of sorrow into otherwise; a boy into put 
down; males into look; a dish into distress; a 
highway robber into discharged ; a companion into 
a vessel for water; to breathe violently into to 
color; equal value into two; scheme into a guide. 


5. ANAGRAMS. 


I. 
Thou ------ for patronage, restaurant-keeper. 
He who ------ to taste must do everything 
right. 
a show omissions; don’t have any use for 
them. 
NO ------ of stains on the table-cloths white. 


Ne 
Make your ------ attractive, keep jhe --- 
replenished, 
And take the soiled dishes in ----- 
sight. 


out of 


Il. 
--- always a cheerful smile, 
the makes no complaint. 
------- you can but wonder at times, 
And feel she’s little less than a saint. 
III. 
You - till you - 
And your opponent 


with the heat, 
at your feet. 


6. SIX-LETTER SQUARE-WORD. 
We see my first sail o’er the ocean blue. 
My second is a bird of brownish hue. 
The whole, or all, is by my third expressed. 
| My fourth’s a riddle you have often guessed. 
| My fifth means called or named or classified. 
| My sixth is firm, nor sways from side to side. 
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landlords. 


bp ees Appointments.—Mr. Her- | 
bert H. D. Peirce, third assistant secretary | 


litical Strike, rdered }0f state, and formerly first secretary of the | 
he General Politi . | American embassy at St. Petersburg, has been 


by the Workmen’s Council and other revo- 
lutionary bodies in Russia, began at Moscow 
December 20th, and at St. Petersburg and other 
large centers of population on the 2ist. Fac- 
tories and shops were closed, trains ceased run- 
ning, telegraphic communication was broken 
and electric lights were extinguished. The 
purpose of the strike, which was to paralyze 
trade and industry throughout the empire in 
order to force the government to yield, was, 
however, only partially carried out; and there 
were numerous outbreaks of violence, directed 
either against the troops or non-union workmen. 

& 


n the Baltic Provinces the revolt assumed 

almost the proportions of civil war. In 
Livonia a republic was proclaimed, and mobs 
of Lettish peasants attacked the German land- 
owners, looted their estates, and resisted suc- 
cessfully the soldiers sent against them. By 
December 22d half of the Baltic region was 
under the control of the revolutionists, who 
were establishing provisional governments and 
arranging for the election of assemblies. The 
nobles fled to the cities for refuge; and the Ger- 
man and Austrian governments made arrange- 
ments to send vessels to carry out of the country 
their subjects whose lives were imperiled. 


& 


t Moscow there was savage street-fighting, 
continued from day to day. The revolu- 
tionists fought the troops from behind - barri- 
cades, and when driven from one point quickly 
reassembled at another. They were poorly 
armed, but fought with desperate daring; and 
there was heavy loss of life on both sides. 


Ca) 


x Extension of Suffrage was embodied 
in a new electoral law, which was pub- 
lished at St. Petersburg December 26th. The 
extension applies especially to cities, where the 
voters will include the workmen in factories 
and mills, real estate owners paying taxes, 
shopkeepers, persons paying a lodging tax and 
persons in the government service. The indirect 


system of two degrees of voters in both the | 
The cities | He fought in 24 campaigns, including all the 


cities and the country is retained. 





| 








selected by the President as the first American | 
Mr. Peirce’s place in the | 
department will be taken by Mr. Charles Denby, | 


minister to Norway. 


now chief clerk. Mr. David E. Thompson, 
minister to Brazil, has been selected as ambas- 
sador to Mexico. a 


& 


he New British Premier, in a speech at | 


London, December 21st, outlined the policy 
of the Liberal administration. He declared 
that the fiscal question was the prime issue of 
the campaign. He opposed heavy armaments, 
urged the need of retrenchment, and intimated 
that the Liberals would traverse most of the 
domestic acts of the late government. He aroused 


Lord Elgin, the new home secretary, had already 
telegraphed to South Africa to stop the intro- 
duction of Chinese labor until it was possible 
to learn the opinion of the Transvaal through 
an elected and really representative legislature. 
The policy of the Balfour government in this 
matter was freely criticized by the Liberals, 
when in opposition, as little better than the 
establishment of slavery. 
& 
rance and Venezuela.—Diplomatic re- 
lations between France and Venezuela -were 
broken last September by the action of the 
Venezuelan government in refusing to treat 
with the French government through its chargé 
@ affaires at Caracas, Monsieur Taigny, until 
he had apologized for a protest which he lodged | 
with the government against the expulsion of | 
the manager of the French cable company. | 
The French government demanded the with- | 
drawal of the note giving this notice, and made 
ready a squadron of war-ships at Martinique | 
preparatory to blockading Venezuelan ports. | 
The Venezuelan government remained firm until 
December 15th, when, influenced, it is thought, 
by the representations of the American minister 
at Caracas, it withdrew the objectionable note. 
ecent Deaths.—Gen. Félix Gustave 
Saussier, former commander-in-chief of 
the French army, died December 20th, aged 77. 





INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION. 


HOW FOOD HEADED OFF THE INSIDIOUS 
DISEASE. 


The happy wife of a good old-fashioned Michigan 
farmer says: 

“In the spring of 1902, I was taken sick —a gen- 
eral breaking down, as it were. I was excessively 


could searcely walk across the room. 
“The doctor said my condition was due to over- 


| work and close confinement and that he very much | 


feared that consumption would set in. For sev- 
| eral months I took one kind of medicine after an- 
| other, but with no good effect —in fact, I seemed 
| to grow worse. 


| “Then I determined to quit all medicines, give | 
up coffee and see what Grape-Nuts food would do | 


|forme. I began to eat Grape-Nuts with sugar and 
cream and bread and butter three times a day. 

| “The effect was surprising! I began to gain 

down and grew normally steady and sound, sweet 

| Sleep came back to me. In six weeks’ time I dis- 

charged the hired girl and commenced to do my 
own housework for a family of six. This was two 

| years ago, and I am doing it still, and enjoy it.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. Read the little book, “The 

Road to Wellville,” in packages. 





“A Kalamazoo - 


Direct to You.”’ 


You save from 20% 
to 40% by buying a 
Kalamazoo Stove or 
Range direct from the 
factory at lowest 







nervous, could not sleep well at night, my food 
seemed to do me no good, and I was so weak I | 


. | flesh and strength forthwith, my nerves quieted | 
great enthusiasm by the announcement that | 











Shirt -Waists, 
ADVANCE $ 1 J 0 0 


| SPRING STYLES 


You have a Decided Advantage in Purchasing 
| Your Shirt-Waists from Us. variety is enormous ; 
our styles are the newest and choicest; prices are based on 
ma ‘ore the recent rise in materials. Our 

of wn, Batiste China Silk, 


This Waist, $1.00 


waists are me 

| handsomely trimmed with 
| lace and em! . Here 

| is a specimen offer : 
No. 51-J. White 
| Linenette is used for 
| making this French 
| waist, and a pretty 
| conceit in English 
| daisy embroidery sup- 
lies the decoration. 
| Tucks are utilized at 
each side and on the 
back, and the short 
shoulder-yoke gives a 
trim tailored aspect. 
Stylish mitaine cuffs 
and a regulation de- 
tachable collar, with 
turnovers, are as- 
ing requisites. Fancy 
| pearl buttons are 
used for the closing 
at the left side of 
| front, as illustrated. 

Pe $1.00; 
cts. emit Money- 
Order, Bank Draft. or 
Registered Mail; do not 
stamps. In ordering be 
sure to state bust measure. No. 51-J. 
We refund your money if you are not satisfied. 
We have other styles ranging in price from $1 .00 to $3.00, illus- 
trated in our new Shirt-W aist Supp t—sent free on request. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 17 Years. 
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IAN? 


Write for our Free lllustrated Book, “ How to 
Become trical r, Mechanical or Steam 
r."" We teach Electrical Engineering, 
echanical Engineering, Steam Engineer- 
ing, Electric Lighting, Electric oe i 
Mechanical Drawing,at your home by mail. 
| Institute indorsed by Thos. A. Edison and 
| bd others. ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
INSTITUTE, Dept. 11, 240-242 W. 23d Street, New York. 


e the Best 
Skater in Your 


by keeping your skates bright as 


factory prices. 


Moreover, you get 
a stove or range not 
excelled by any in f E 
the world. 


We guarantee quality under 
a $20,000 bank bond. 


We Ship On 


360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 
and We Pay the Freight. 
Ifyoudo notfindthe Kalamazooexactly 
as represented, the trial does not cost 
youacent. Itwillpay youtoinvestigate. 
Send Postal for Catalogue No. 253. 


All Kalamazoos are _ shipped 
promptly, blacked, polished and 
ready for use. 














will not have separate representatives, but | important wars in which France was engaged | 
the provinces will choose the electoral colleges. | from 1850, the year when he entered the army. 
Workmen will choose one elector for every 10,000 |——Hon. Raymond Préfontaine, minister of | 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Allour cook stoves and ranges are 


new—no rust on runners, screws, 
clamps—good for guns too— 
Write G. W. Cole Company, 


Town 





men. 


In St. Petersburg province this plan will marine and fisheries for the Dominion of Canada, | 


give them 24 members of the electoral college | died suddenly at Paris December 25th, aged 55. | 
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Complete External and Internal Treatment for Every Humor, from Pimples to Scrofula, from 

Infancy to Age, consisting of Cuticura Soap, 25c., Ointment, 50c., Resolvent, soc. (in form of 

Chocolate Coated Pills, 25c. per vial of 60), may be had of all druggists. 
&@- Mailed Free, “‘Cuticura Treatment for All Skin Affections.” 


MILLIONS USE 
CUTICURA SOAP 


The World’s Favorite 


Because of its delicate, medicinal, 
emollient, sanative and antiseptic 
properties, derived from. Cuticura 
Ointment, the Great Skin Cure. 
Cuticura Soap is not only the 
most effective skin purifying 
and beautifying soap ever com- 
pounded, but it is also the 
purest and sweetest for toi- 
let, bath and nursery. 


For Winter Blemishes, Facial Eruptions, Skin 
Irritations, Scalp Affections, Falling Hair, 
Baby Rashes and Chafings, Red, Rough 
Hands, and Sanative, Antiseptic Cleansing, 
Cuticura Soap, assisted by Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the Great Skin Cure, is priceless. 


Sale greater than the World’s Product of other Skin Soaps. 
Sold everywhere civilization has penetrated. 


POTTER DRUG AND CHEM. CORP., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 


A single set often cures, 
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Standard CVPNERS Incubat 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., Buffalo, N. 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Kansas City or: 


WIZARD 
REPEATING 


LIQUID PISTOL 


Wel cep Go mast vite Oog 
ras it in- 
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Niekel-pitd 
5 in. long 
Pai’d 





jury: rfectiy safe to carry 
wi hout danger of leakage. Fires pnd re- 
charges by paling thes gger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No eartridges required. Over six shots 
in one loading. All dealers, 0 or by mail, 50 cents. 
Rubber-covered Holsters 5 cents extra. 
, Stearns & Co., 228 South , New York, U. 8. A. 


Can You Draw This? . 


Copy it as well as you can, send to us 
and we will give you a handsome portfolio 
of drawings by the noted artist, — 
Lederer. A course of lessons by mail, at home, 
may qualify you to earn a g salary as an 
artist and cartoonist. Instruction individual and 
exactly adapted to your talent. 


THE LEDERER SCHOOL of DRAWING, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NOW READY. 
Washington’s Birthday 
ane apes 


new P for the Celebration of Wash- 
ington’s Birl y isnow This Program 
contains Brevities concerning the youth of George 
Washington ; beg has been said 2 soa Wash- 
pe a Poem by Caroline McCormick, entitled 
ashington’s Birthday’: Selections for Declama- 
tion ; a Poem entitled “The Coming of Lafayette”; 
an Acrostic, i in which sixteen scholars recite a verse, 
giving some characteristic of George Washington, and 
who hold a printed letter, which in combination 
spell the name of George Washington. The Pro- 
gram closes with an exercise entitled, ““The Crowning 
of George Washington,” in which the children place 
a wreath on Washington's portrait, and then join in 
singing, to the tune of “America,” verses furnished 
for the occasion. We believe this Program will be 
helpful to every school which desires to honor the 
Father of Our Country. 











m4 OF PROGRAMS : Sample copy, 4c., 

; five copies, 16c., post-paid ; ten copies, 

serene t-paid; twenty-five copies, 55c., post-paid, 
and aioe quantity —* rate. 


Acrostic Letters. hen desired we will furnish the 
sixteen referred to in be me ew Program for 5c. extra. 
letters are 54 inches high, printed in red on white paper, 

and will form a most stri and interesting birthday feature. 


» 


—— for Washington’s 
Birthday. 


These Badges, 4% inches long, and 
printed on strong paper in — are 
ya to be wom by the pupils 

the celebration of Waka $ 
Binhdlay. They will add greatly to 
the importance of the occasion, and 
also allow each pupil to indirectly 
share in the celebration. 


hee annem five Miigtn. 6c., 
post-paid — -» post- 
paid; one Laid Badges, 12c., post- 
paid, and larger quantity same rate. 
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Portrait of George Washington. 


A Portrait of George Washington should decorate the walls 
of every in the land. We offer for this purpose a 
half-tone reproduction from the famous ting by Stuart. It 
is finely printed on coated paper, 14x B inches, and will be 
sent post-paid to any address. for 25c. Order a copy at once, 
anambe a lebrati ae Wake s Birthday 

* 


Historical Album for the Children. 
This Album, with its 24 blank pages, 4.x 6 inches, 
= appropriately bound in Bae J gray paper, is 
‘ened { - JF aman ustrative 
7 p wea istory. Tee P ictures, seventeen in 
number, are to be cut by the children from a large 
sheet on which they are printed, and then pasted into 
the Album. Sufficient space is left below each picture 
for recording dates and other simple facts. This sheet 
of 17 Pictures is included with the Historical Album. 
This is an interesting way to create a love for the 
study of American History. The Set may be used 
as a feature of Washington's Birthday Celebration, 
as a miniature picture of Washington is included. 
OUR OFFER: The Historical Album and seven- 
teen Historical Pictures, each Picture about 134x2'4 
in., sent to’ any icon. seas for 9c. _ Special 


prices to Sch 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 














| seeds of the plant to great distances through 
| the air. 
Calculation shows that a thistle-down starting | 


| it would be carried, on the average, about a fifth 





ower from Lake Titicaca.—The Peru- 
vian government has under consideration a 
plan for tapping Lake Titicaca, in the Andes, 
the highest navigable lake in the world, to 
obtain electric power for running the southern 
Peruvian railways. It is also proposed to 
utilize the water-power of the lake to light 
towns, and to carry on agricultural, mining and | 
manufacturing operations. 
a | 


A New Copper Alloy.—Silico - copper, | 
made by the aid of the electric furnace, 
seems likely to be a most useful addition to the | 
list of metals and metallic compounds employed 
in industry. By combination in certain pro- | 
portions with silicon, the hardness of steel is | 
imparted to copper. With a greater or smaller | 
quantity of alloy the properties of the copper | 
treated are varied. These alloys are suited for | 
such various purposes as the making of locomo- 
tive fire-boxes, rivets, cables, telephone- and tele- 
graph-wires. They also serve to take the place 
of the various bronzes now in use, possessing 
great elasticity and power of resistance to heat. 
& 
agen angen in Ceylon.—Every 
two or three years there is an elephant 
‘*kraal’’ in Ceylon, when 50 or 100 of the huge 
beasts are made prisoners. In 1902 no less than 
104 elephants were captured in a kraal near 
Kurénégala, the greatest number of captives 
recorded at any one time since 1846. Another 
method of capture is by placing in the paths 
taken by the animals running nooses composed 
of ropes of antelope hide, having one end fast- 
ened to a tree. By raising a sudden alarm, the 
natives try to scatter a herd of elephants, and | 
in their flight some of the animals are sure to 
get caught by the nooses. The captives are | 
imprisoned behind strong palisades, and held | 
for sale. The hunters are not infrequently 
killed or terribly hurt, and they enjoy special | 
distinction, under the name of ‘‘pannikans.’’ 
A skilful pannikan is as much admired in 
Ceylon as a successful matador is in Spain. 


& 


ature’s Parachutes.—Mr. Dandeno of | 
the Michigan Agricultural College has 
submitted to careful examination the heads of 
Canada thistle-downs, in order to determine 
their effectiveness as parachutes, carrying the 


His results are quite remarkable. 


| from an elevation of 20 feet, in still air, would 
| require two-thirds of a minute to reach the 
ground. Witha wind blowing 20 miles an hour 


of a mile. - The total surface exposed to the air | 
in an average thistle-down is, on account of 
the great number of hairlets, a little more than 
one-third of a square foot. Another well-known 
and very beautiful example of nature’s para- 
chutes is furnished by the light silken threads 
with the aid of which the little gossamer spider 
makes long aerial voyages. 
& 


RB™ Population in Illinois. — Expert 
ornithologists employed by the State Lab- 
oratory of Natural History are taking a bird 
census of the farms of Illinois. It is intended 
to continue the work until averages are obtained 
for all seasons of the year and for all parts of 
the state. Since last June the birds inhabiting 
1,100 acres of grain- and cattle-growing land 
have been carefully studied and enumerated for 
the three summer months. The average popu- 
lation, omitting English sparrows, was found 
to be 2% per acre. With the sparrows included, 
the average was 3% birds per acre. Thirty- 
eight different species were observed. Of 
the 4,257 individuals identified, 59 per cent. 
were bronzed grackles, 13% per cent. English 
sparrows, and 12% per cent. cowbirds. The 
meadow -larks furnished 2% per cent., and 
mourning-doves 2% per cent. These five species 
furnished 90 per cent. of the total population. 
& 


Aa of the Hornet.—Mimicry among 
insects, according to the scientific meaning 
of the term, consists in the external resemblance 
of a poorly protected oe to a well-protected 
; species, whereby the 
weaker is enabled to 
share in the immunity 
from attack enjoyed by 
the stronger. A remark- 
' able example of mimicry 
is furnished by a moth, 
Sesia apiformis, (1) 
called in England the 
poplar clearwing, which 
so closely resembles a 
hornet (2) that only an 
entomologist can ” smaller distinguish them | 
apart. The hornet has the larger head. Birds | 
know the hornet by sight, and avoid him with 
his sting; but the moth has no sting, and would | 
form an appetizing morsel but for its warning 
and deceptive livery, which enables it to fly | 
safely before the sharp eyes of the hunters of 
the air. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 
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Write for booklet explaiaing our method of 
training by study at home, 

Invaluable for the practising nurse or the 
beginner. 

Endorsements by physicians, nurses and patients. 
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Neuralgia and Rheumatism of Face 
How to Cure Without Drugs or Medicine 
by the Use of my Hairlectric Brush. 
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Choose mi PIANO™ | 
I agen ow w 
choose a BOOK 


Be sure to look for something with | 
which you can get more than finger } 
exercise when you buy a piano. It is 
important that even the child-beginner 
should practise on a piano that is cor- 
rectand beautiful in tone quality. The 
expert ear is established just as correct 
standards for the mind are formed by 
good books. Itis not economy to learn 
on or listen toa piano that is not true 
in scale and resonant in tone power. 
Technique is valueless if the ear has 
been spoiled by association with infe- 
rior standards of harmony. Would a 
piano make more of a home for all 
your family? If you get any, get the 
highest grade—geta 


CROWN PIANO 


The standard never varies —only the best can bear our name —read our guaranty 
and the rest of the Crown story in our beautiful catalogue ‘‘ M.” 
Send your name to-day— at least look into the matter. 
HOW YOU CAN PURCHASE. Let us tell you how you can buy a Crown Piano at 
your own home as easily and as satisfactorily as if you were here in person. 


GEORGE P. BENT, Maneincteer, Crown Block, CHICAGO, ILL. 

















Smart Boys and Girls 


EASILY GET 


$10.00 Larkin Premiums 
FREE 


OU can easily earn a Bob-Sled, Desk, Camera, Shotgun, Rifle, or any of 
the many $10.00 Larkin Premiums, by spending a few hours after school 
in selling Larkin Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet Articles, Coffee, Teas, 
Spices, Extracts, 
Baking Powder, etc., 
among your neighbors. 
Thousands of boys 
and girls are engaged 
in this pleasant and 
profitable way of learn- 
ing business. 











Bunker Hill Bob-Sied. 
very strong, will carry six passengers. 


Length, 6 ft.; 


Larkin Soaps Easily Sold 


Larkin Soaps and other home needs are everywhere noted for their high 
quality. This greatly aids you in making quick sales, 
Just try it, and you’ll soon have a list of regular cus- 
tomers. Each $10.00 order entitles you to any $10.00 
Premium, Some obtain a dozen or more with 
very little effort. No reason why you cannot 
earn a great many. 


WE HELP YOU 


Write and send application as shown. 
We will mail you complete Larkin Pre- 
mium List and twenty-five lists of 
Larkin Products. By distributing 
the lists among your friends, 
you give them an opportun- 
ity to select the goods, 
making it much easier 
for you to obtain 
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also made roses of which five were considered a THE. LADIES’ BEST FRIEND. 
good day’s work—roses of a hundred and seventy- 
five pieces each, with eighteen different sizes and 
shapes of petals, and of which every separate 
piece had to be put in exactly the right place, and 
in no other, or the flower would be.spoiled. Her 


companion once asked how long it took her to 


For Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands is 
Cuticura Soap, Medicinal, 
Emollient, Antiseptic. 

The world’s favorite is Cuticura Soap, assisted by | 
Cuticura Ointment, the great Skin Cure, for preserv- | 
ing, purifying and beautifying the skin, for cleansing | 
the scalp of crusts, scales and dandruff, and the stop- | 
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k paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scrip ticn Brite (es $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although sight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
Mirectly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be by Post-Offive M y-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
it is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, wili 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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TUBERCULOSIS IN CHILDHOOD. 


he question of the relationship 

between human tuberculosis 
and the form encountered in cattle 
has not yet been decided, in spite 
of the zeal with which men of 
science all over the world are 
endeavoring to settle the matter. It appears, 
however, that Doctor Koch, the eminent discov- 
erer of the tubercle-bacillus which is the cause of 
the disease, spoke somewhat prematurely when, 
a year or two ago, he announced that there is no 
danger to the human race to be apprehended from 
infection through the medium of the meat or milk 
obtained from tuberculous cattle. At least, this 
is the view of most American and English physi- 
cians, and a British commission appointed to study 
the facts has recently published a report to the 
same effect. 

On the other hand, the observation has been 
made that tuberculosis is also prevalent in coun- 
tries in which the éattle are healthy, or in which 
they are not kept to supply milk or meat for food, 
as in Iceland, Alaska and Japan. 

Leaving these theoretical discussions out of the 
question, the facts remain that the two chief ways 
in which tuberculosis is acquired are by inhaling 
or by swallowing the germs, and that it is young 
children who are particularly susceptible to in- 
fection. Indeed, a noted German observer goes 
so far as to assert that every adult who manifests 
signs of the disease must have contracted it in 
infancy, the germs having remained dormant for 
years, until some accidental cause started them 
into activity. 

Heredity is not supposed to play so great a part 
in the transmission of tuberculosis as was formerly 
believed. The theory now is that the children of 
consumptives are somewhat more likely than 
others to develop the disease, simply because they 
are so much exposed to infection from the germs 
continually thrown off by their sick parent. 

It is therefore evident that the greatest possible 
precautions must be taken to safeguard infants and 
children from any possible contact with tubercle- 
bacilli, either in their food or in their surround- 
ings. The sale of milk or meat from diseased 
animals should be made impossible, and it is of 
the utmost importance to avoid artificial feeding 
for babies whenever possible: 

Plenty of sunshine and fresh air, scrupulous 
cleanliness in all particulars, a firm stand against 
the kissing of children by any person except those 
of the immediate family, and vigilant watch over 
the milk and meat supplies are essential precau- 
tions in keeping the coming generation free from 
“the great white plague.” : 
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THE ART OF THE ROSE. 


N“ many years ago there died in Paris’an aged 
countess, noted for her distinguished lineage, 
her exquisite personal charm, and her mastery of 
a delicate handicraft which she had raised to the 
rank of an art. 

Madame de Beaulaincourt was a skilled maker 
of artificial flowers. Not only did her flowers 
meet with ready purchase at high prices whenever, 

‘to swell her charity fund, she offered them for 
sale, but young girls whom she taught as assistants 
were eagerly sought by famous millinery houses, 
and commanded high wages because of their in- 
struction. 

Not beautiful is the equally skilled and rapid 
hand of the professional rose-maker of to-day. In 
“The Long Day,’ the recent narrative by a New 
York working girl of her early experiences in 
making her own living in the great city, the author 
describes a “star rose-maker” whom she knew, 
and her work. This girl’s hand was “calloused 
and hard as tortoise-shell, ridged with innumerable 
corrugations, hopelessly discolored, and with the 
thumb and forefinger flattened like miniature 
spades” ; indeed, her right hand had long lost all 
likeness to her left. 

“It is the hot irons do that,” the rose-maker 
explained to her friend, drawing her pincers from 
the fire and twirling them in the air until they grew 
cool enough to use. “We use them every minute. 
We crease the petals with them, and crinkle and 
vein and curl the outer edges. And we always 
have to keep them just hot enough not.to scorch 
the thin muslin.” 

But she was not ashamed of her marred hand, 
which earned her from twenty-two to twenty-five 
dollars a week all the year round, and kept her in 
such demand that she could never even stop to 
take a vacation. She could make a gross a day 
of the “common, cheap June roses”; put she haa 





learn her trade. 

“I’m still learning,” she replied. “It was seven 
years before I considered myself first-class; and 
though I’m at it now thirteen, I don’t consider 
that 1 know it all yet.” 

That was the true artistic spirit. No wonder 
that her fellow worker declares that, while any 
one can learn how to make the other flowers, 
“The rose-maker is born, and the thoroughly 
experienced rose-maker is an artist. Her work has 
a distinction, a touch, a ‘feel,’ as she calls it, which 
none but the artist can give.” 


® @ 


AN ARTIFICIAL FEVER TURN. 


or days Mrs. Hanson had spoken tearfully to 
her husband about the necessity of his going 
to see the landlord. “You know how I suffered 
from the cold in this apartment last fall, George,” 
she said, plaintively, one morning, ‘and I suppose 
it will be just the same this year. I know there is 
a cold snap coming, and unless the steam is turned 
on before the twentieth, I shall have to live through 
days of cold floors and shivers, when if you’d just 
tell him —” 


“He can’t make different rules for us just because 
we happen to be sensitive to cold,” said Mr. 
Hanson, as he bade his wife good-by, ‘and the 
other people in the house seem satisfied.” 

“Good-by!’”’ said Mrs. Hanson, solemnly. “I 
think I shall go to mother’s for the day, George ; 
it’s so warm there ae. But I'll be home in 
time for dinner, to see about everything for your 
comfort, of course,” and there was a good deal of 
constraint in the parting. 

That evening, when Mr. Hanson entered the 
door of their apartment, he was summoned by a 
sepulchral voice to the parlor. 

“George,” said Mrs. Hanson, feebly, “I think 

ou’ll have to get a doctor. It am in a fearful 
ever; -_ head is like a furnace. I came home 
from mother’s and lay down on the lounge in this 
room, and when I woke my head was like this— 
nel of it. You know I told you I thought I’d 

en — 

“Yes, I know,” said Mr. Hanson, cheerfully, 
“but I guess you haven’t. Your head’s hot, but 
mine would be if I’d gone to sleep with it almost 
resting on a steam-radiator, as you did. I went 
down to see the landlord this morning and told 
him about you, being so cold and all, and he said 
he’d have the steam on before you got home, and —”’ 

But Mrs. Hanson, after placing her hand on the 
steam-pipe in the corner and quickly withdrawing 
it, = about changing the lounge to its winter 
angle. 
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SEVERE, BUT EFFECTUAL. 


Ithough the wife and daughters of Mr. Benson 
were on the point of leaving for their summer 

vacation, the claims of his business prevented him 
from joining them. On the morning of their de- 
parture Mrs. Benson made the horrifying discov- 
ery that a certain noxious creature, well known to 
housekeepers, had been found in his room. She 
gave him particular directions as to exterminating 
the pest, and bade him good-by. 7 

On her return, about ten weeks later, he in- 
formed her, with much satisfaction, that the treat- 
ment had been effectual—there was not a specimen 
of the Cimez lectularius in the house. 

“You were careful to follow my directions, were 
you?” she asked. 

“To the very letter.” 

“You sprinkled the powder thoroughly about 
and kept the room closed tightly for two days, did 


you?” 
“Two days!” he gasped. “I thought you said 
two months. I’ve been sleeping in the attic ever 


since you went away!” 
® © 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


he relationships in the Johnson family are con- 
fusing to a listener who hears them set forth 
by “Pomp” Johnson, the head of the house. 


“Dere’s eight in my fam’ly,” he said toa sojourner 
in the town, for whom Mrs. Johnson was doing 
some fine sewing, “and fomy like we could get 
along all right if *twasn’t for de lef’-overs.” 

The visitor looked puzzled. 

“Dere’s Granny Sommers, dat b’longed to my 
fus’ wife,” explained Mr. Johnson, “an’ her lazy 
son by her fus’ marriage ’fore she took Gran’ 
Sommers; an’ dere’s my fus’ wife’s fus’ husband’s 
son, dat’s jes’ nachelly weak an’ never did any 
work in his life. If twasn’t for Granny Sommers 
an’ her e’nnections, de rest ob us would nebber 
hab a mite o’ trouble getting along; but dey keep 
us jes’ where we are. But I ’cumulated dose 
three lef’-overs, and I reekon it’s my duty to look 
after ’em, wid Mrs. Johnson’s help.’ 


* 


SLIPS OF THE TONGUE. 


E verybody is presumed to have heard of the 
man who said to a stranger whom he found in 
his seat at church one Sunday morning, “I beg 
your pardon, sir, but you are occupewing my pie.” 
A near relative—probably a descendant—of this 
man, who answers to the name of Jones, was 
dining with a friend. The soup had been brought 
on, and the wife of the host was apologizing for it. 

“T am afraid you will find it seasoned too highly 
Mr. Jones,” she said. “I tell Susan every day 0 
my life not to use so much salt and pepper in her 
cooking, but it doesn’t do any good.’ 

“The soup is all right, Mrs. Irons,” the guest 
hastened to assure her. 


oaas may tanto “It’s exactly Susaned to 
e. 
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THE USE OF POLICEMEN. 


little city urchin was on his first visit to the 
country, and with him was a young artist, 
who went in order to make some sketches. The 
boy was about six years old, says a writer in the 
New York Tribune, and when the train stopped 
the artist lifted him into the waiting farm’wagon, 
and they jogged off through beautiful rolling pas- 
ture, miles on miles of green velvet. 
The little fellow was much excited with the 
s . “Say,” he said, “they must need a lot of 
cops here.” 
“Why?” inquired the artist. 
“There’s so much grass to keep off of.” 


ping of falling hair, for softening, whitening and 
soothing red, rough and sore hands, for baby rashes, 
itehings and chafings, for annoying irritations and 
many antiseptic purposes, as well as for all the pur- 
poses of the toilet, bath and nursery. (Adv. 


















“Fun for all—All the Year.” 
A strong work or Rlay wagon}; 
more than a toy. Holds 8 or 4 
children, a sack of flour or a 
cake of ice. Nothing can af- 
ford the children as much 


La e 
he “trols speed and makes * Wabash 
y * fun” safe fun. Wi is 34 ins. 
long ; large, roomy box of hard wood. Is weli 
balanced to prevent tipping. Handsome red 
ear —simply constructed; arranged to 
fi on narrow walk. All wheels(our exclu- 
sive Wabash patent )are 11 ins. in diameter,are elas- 
tic — of wide tread, on steel axles — no bumping or 
pounding. ‘A nobby, solid wagon in which any 
child will have pride and pleasure. ice 84.00. 

Write us for the jolliest book of the day, 

on,” we send it FREE. 
NG CO., 6 Mill St.,Wabash, Ind. 





“Fun with a W: 
WABASH MANUFACTUR 














ONCE TRIED— ALWAYS USED. 


Deak SrR. Your Frostilla entered my famil 
years ago unheralded by any advertisement, an 
proved itself such a faithful friend in the matter 
of cha) ds, sore lips and cutaneous erup- 
tions, it we now lay itin by the dozen bottles. 
It is the best remedy I have ever tried for omg 
irritation of the skin, and a most delightfu 
toilet article for general use. 

Gratefully yours, MARION HARLAND. 

If your dealer has not got it send 25 cents for 
trial bottle to CLAY W. HOLMES, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
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charge, our famous 





is the title of Our New Catalogue for 1906 — the most beauti- 
ful and instructive horticultural publication of the day — 
186 pages— 700 engravings—7 superb colored plates — 
7 duotone plates of vegetables and flowers. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution, we make the following liberal offers 


Every Empty Envelope 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who en- 
closes Ten Cents (in stamps), we 


taining one packet each of Giant Mixed Sweet Peas; Giant Fancy Pansies, 
mixed; Giant Victoria Asters, mixed; Henderson's New York Lettuce; 
Early Ruby Tomato; and White Tipped Scarlet Radish; in a coupon 
envelope, which, when emptied and returned, will 
cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 















Counts as Cash 


will mail the catalogue, and also send free 
* Henderso 


nt ‘*‘ Hen n’’ Collection of seeds, con- 


be accepted as a 25-cent 
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The 
steel knife—regular price $1.00. 


And I waut a lot of bright, energetic, 
charges paid. 


get this knife. 


in any other way. 


thing for me, or send me any money — 
I simply 


Here isthe plan: I make 


who is going to paint, 


man who orders it. 


is absolutely free. 


To tell 
him just 
what I will 
charge him 
for the paint 
to do his en- 
tire job, I 
mustgethim 
to fill out and 
send to me 


that is what I want you to do for me. 


will send me your name and address. 


to be absolutely free. 
blanks for you. 


entire job— 


more, and so on. 


inquiry blanks.” Send the postal to 








Boys! Get this Dollar 
Knife Without Money 


icture below shows the exact sizeof my two-bladed buckhorn handle Sheffield 


It is just the knife every boy wants to own. 


I don't want them to sell anything for me —or send me any money — not a cent —to 


In addition to the chance to get the knife, I want to give every boy a chance to earn 
some money — more money than he could make selling papers, or running errands —or 


I don’t want him to peddle bills, or ring an auction bell, sell any- 


want him to go and see some of his friends and acquaint- 
auces — which will be more like fun than work. 


Parker’s Perfect Paint— 
Made to Order—Sold Direct from My 
Factory—On My Pay-if-you-like-it Plan 


I want to sell it to everyone in your town 


It’s this way—I don’t sell paint by the gallon 
—but by the JOB. I sell a man enough paint to 
do his entire job of painting—no money down—no 
deposit—and I pay all freight on my paint to the 


—And if the paint the man puts on his buildings 
satisfies him in every way, he pays me for it—otherwise it 


You see, my way of selling paint is a brand-new way. 

I tell a customer for how many dollars I will furnish all the 
paint for the buildings he wants to paint—in any number of coats 
—and I guarantee that he will have some paint left over. 

If I tell a customer that I will furnish three coats of paint for his 
buildings for $11, I will do it—no matter how many gallons it takes. 


one of my blank applications, giving the size of the buildings he wants to paint. Now, 


There are a lot of people in your town who are going to paint this next year, and I want 
‘ou to run around and get them to give me their names and addresses, and fill out an 
nquiry for my Paint Book and blank application. 

I have inquiry blanks for this purpose—and I will send you 10 of them free, if you 


You run around to the people who are going to paint—and tell them that Parker, the 
Paint-Maker, wants to give them a price on the complete cost of the paint for their 
work, all delivered, charges prepaid—to be paid for if satisfactory to them—otherwise 


Now, every man wants to know how much a big paint manufacturer will charge him 
for enough paint to do the work—and he will be glad to fill out one of these inquiry 


So it won’t take any trouble to get these blanks filled in—then send them to me. 
Then I can tell him just how much I will charge him for sufficient paint to do his 


—And for getting me the first 10 inquiries I will send you, at once, all charges q 
this Buckhorn handled knife, which regularly costs $1.00. F! poo 

Now, nearly every man who fills out one of these inquiry blanks, after hearing from 
me, will be so favorably impressed with my paint proposition that he will order his paint 
from me, and I will send you Sc. for each one of these 

Then at the end of the year 1906,I am going to figure up, and to the boy who sends me 
the most inquiries that result in orders, in proportion to the population of his town, 
according to the last U. S. census, /am going to give $500 in gold. 

When you have filled in and sent me the first 10 inquiry blanks, I will send you 10 


Now, see here, Boys, this is a fine chance for you. First you get the dollar knife in 
just no time, for sending in the 10 inquiries. Then you get 50c. in cash for each man 
who orders paint, and on top of that you have the splendid chance to earn the $500 in 
gold by sending in the most inquiries that result in orders for my paint. 

Don’t think that if you live in a small town you haven’t as good a chance of earning 
the $500 as the boy who lives in a large town, because I figure the number of orders 
received in proportion to the population of the town. 

Now, if you want to take advantage of this offer—and get the knife and commence to 
earn money right away; you'd better hurry and send in for the inquiry blanks, which 
I will send to you absolutely free. Just write me on a postal card, saying “Send me 10 


The President, Parker Perfect Paint Co. 


—and a chance to 
make $9.00 a 
week, and in ad- 


January 1, 1907 





hustling boys to get one of these knives, all 
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4114 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





AN INQUIRING MIND 


BY GRACE E. CODY 


66 ou know, Ar- 
¥ thur,’’ protested 
Mrs. Goodwin, 

‘that I wouldn’t say a 


Maria before the children. I feel just 
as you do, that they should be brought 

up to respect her, and I baven’t a thing against 
her personally except that she insists on calling | 
me Eliza, when I’ve told her at least forty times 
that my name is Elsa! But that’s nothing. 
I’m glad to have her here, and I’m doing my 
best to make her happy. All I was going to 
say was that when I’m trying so hard to teach 
the children not to be curious about other 
people’s affairs and not to break in with unnec- 
essary questions, it takes’ some pains to keep 
them from noticing and commenting on the 
way Aunt Maria continually does it. Of course 
I tell them she’s an old lady, and not to be 
criticized, and I’m not complaining about it 
myself. I just feel the need of a little sympathy, 
that’s all.’”’ 








‘*But, my dear Elsa,’’ remonstrated her hus- 
band, with a fatherly air, ‘‘have you ever | 


aM 


“THINK OF ITI 
HE STARTED TO TELLI” 


reflected that if all the needless, prying and 
irrelevant questions were ruled out, there would 
be a great dearth of questions in the world? 
Perhaps there wouldn’t be any asked at all by 
women! I’m sorry Aunt Maria worries you 
with hers, but don’t you think it’s largely the 
state of your nerves? Of course it’s a good 
many years since I saw her, and I really 
haven’t had much chance to visit with her 
since she came, but I haven’t observed that 
she is so very different from the rest of her 
sex. %9 

‘Oh!’ was the expressive rejoinder. ‘‘Per- 
haps if you had it all day long! This is the 
first night you have been home early since she 
got here. Sh! Here she comes, and dinner’s 
ready.’’ 

Once seated at the table, a certain expression 
on his wife’s face warned Mr. Goodwin that 
the burden of the conversation was to fall on 
him, so rising to the emergency, he began 


blithely : 
“‘Mark Linthicum was telling me at lunch 
to-lay —’’ 


‘Mark Linthicum!’’ 
“Ts he in town?’’ 

“Yes, he’s here,’’ replied her nephew, as 
cordially as if the obvious answer were actually 
imparting information. He had forgotten until 
he spoke that Linthicum was a distant connec- 
tion of Aunt Maria’s by marriage. ‘‘He gets 
to town quite often. He just came in this 
morning, and while we were at lunch he —’’ 

‘*Not this morning?’’ differed Aunt Maria. 
‘*That would have made him travel at night. 
I thought he always took the day train.’’ 

‘*He does prefer it, but he had to come at 
night this time, and he said he had a pretty 
good rest, too, for him. He was greatly pleased 
with the new wrinkle they have in the sleeper 
of putting the clean sheet over the upper blanket. 
But 1 was telling you —”’ 

“Wait a minute, Arthur,’’ from Aunt Maria. 
“Do you mean to tell me that they make you 
sleep with the blanket next you and the sheet 
on top nowadays ?’’ 

Mr. Goodwin’s smile was Genenitully patient. 
“Oh, no, Aunt Maria! It’s a third sheet, so 
that the blankets will be all coche But as I 
was saying, Linthicum dropped into my office 
about twelve, and I took him over to lunch, 
and while —’’ 

‘*Where’d you take him for lunch, Arthur? 
Any of these places that Eliza has taken me?’’ 
**Yes, we went over to Kindair’s, and —’’ 

“‘Oh, yes, Kindair’s! Well, I suppose Mark 
ordered his everlasting dish of beefsteak and 
fried onions ?’” 


echoed Aunt Maria. 





HE CAN'T REMEMBER NOW WHAT 





**No, he had chicken pie this time.’’ Mr. 
Goodwin spoke kindly, but ‘his voice had a | 
weary note in spite of him. ‘‘And, as I was 





saying, Linthicum was 


experience he and his 
wife had on their lake 
trip last week —’’ 
‘*Lake trip! 
lake trip ?’’ 

‘*Yes; and on the way —’’ 

‘*But where’d they go, Arthur?’’ 

‘‘Oh, just up to Mackinac. And on the boat 
there was a very pretty young woman, dressed | 
in black —’’ 

‘‘In mourning for somebody ?’’ 


telling me about a queer | 


Have they been for al 


R SKINS 
WANTED. I pay highest prices to trappers. 
H. CRINE, FuURRIER, 15 and 17 Avon St., Boston. 


ROCK RIDCE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Anew 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fitsfor College,Scien- 
tific School and Business. Illus. pamphlet sent free. 
Please address Dr. G. R. White, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass 
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| At BOSTON TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 


‘*Y-yes,” hastening to forestall the next | 


question. ‘‘They found out later that it was 
for a brother who had died about six weeks 
before. And —’’ 

‘‘Arthur,’”? demanded Aunt Maria, 
forward with solemn interest, ‘ 
die of ?”? 

For an instant there was a tremendous silence. 
Mr. Goodwin, with his eyes on his plate, was 
cutting beefsteak vigorously. At last he said, 
in a voice that seemed peculiarly choked: 

‘*T—don’t know, aunt.’’ 

Another ‘‘pause.’’ ‘‘Well, 
papa?’’ piped an impatient 


leaning 
‘what did he 


the table. 
was giving his whole atten- 
tion to that steak. He knew 
very well that there was un- 
seemly mirth in a pair of 
eyes across the table from 
him, and he dared not risk 
the consequences of meeting 
it. 

‘*What was the rest of the 
story?”’ persisted the little 
voice. 

“Oh, I—’’ replied Mr. 
Goodwin, with apparent dif- 
ficulty, and still 
steak. 
consequence, anyway, son.’’ 

“*There, Eliza, will you 
listen to that?’’ said Aunt 
Maria, impressively. ‘‘ I 
told you Arthur looked over- 
worked! He’s on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown. 
Think of it! He can’t re- 
member now what he started 
to tell!’’ 

The ‘‘overworked’’ man 
shot one twinkle of perfect 
sympathy across the table at his wife. It said 
all—and more—than she had wished him to 
say; so she gave him back a smile of forgive- 
ness, and for the rest of the dinner it was she 
who visited sweetly, even eagerly, with Aunt 
Maria. 


Sahad Pi, 
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JUST A LITTLE JOKE. 


x Easterner travelling through Arkansas on 

horseback arrived at the bank of a river. 
As there appeared to be no way to cross it 
except by swimming, the traveller dismounted, 
tied his clothes to hig horse, drove him into the 
river, and swam after him. 

On reaching the other side, the Easterner 
dressed and continued his way. Before going 
forty feet, however, he came to the forks of the 
road. He looked about him for a sign. There 
was none, but just across the river, near the spot 
he had entered to swim across, he saw a board 
nailed to a tree. There was nothing to do but 
to swim across again and read that sign. So 
in again the traveller plunged. After climbing 


| 


small boy from the end of | 
But his father | 


the bank on the other side, he read the follow Fy 


notice: 
“*Ten dollars’ 
faster than a walk.’’ 
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THE SPICE OF SHOPPING. 





es,’’ observed a woman shopper to a friend | 
whom the New York Sun says she met | 


in the elevator of a big department store, 
the exchange system is the greatest comfort! 

‘*Now, yesterday,’’ she continued, ‘‘I bought 
a hat which I didn’t like after I got it home, 
so to-day I brought it back, and got three pounds 
of butter and a mouse-trap for it.’’ 
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AIT PAYS. Special oppertuntiton for for operators 
trained here. Our F booklet will tell you 


Y. Don’t decide without having read it. 
School of Telegraphy, Box Lebanon, Pa. 









Personally Conducted Tour 
to California. 


Exclusively first-class tour under the 
auspices of the Tourist Department, 
Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line, leaves Chicago Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 7th, spending the disagreeable 
portions of February and March in the 
land of sunshine and flowers. $350.00 
includes all expenses, railway fare, sleep- 
ing cars, meals in dining cars and hotel 
expense. Service first-class in every re- 
spect. semana and full particulars on 
application to J. E. BRITTAIN, 300 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Sloan 
yes, | 





cutting | 
‘Nothing of any | 






Branches at So. Framing- 
Write for Catalogue. 


120 Boylston St., Boston ; 


ham and Woreeste Tr, Mass. 


DENT. ACURA 





TOOTH PA 






Differs from the ordinary 
dentifrice in minimizing 
the causes of decay. En- 
dorsed by thousands of 
Dentists. Itis deliciously 
flavored, and a delightful 
adjunct to the dental toilet. 

For sale at best stores. 
2c. per tube. Avoid sub- 
stitutes. 
book, ‘Taking Care of the 
Teeth,” which contains valuable information 
concisely written. 


DENTACURA COMPANY, 
94 ALLING ST., NEWARK, N. J., U.S. A. 


Send for our free | 
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Satishy 







ON EACH PIECE 








Just One More Piece 


a temptation that confronts your friend each 
time you extend a box of Kibbe Chocolates. 
And popular indeed is the hostess who has these 
delicious sweets to share with her callers. 

The combinations of cream, caramel,nuts and 
fruit with the fine chocolate coating appeal to 
all. Our dainty packages (each bearing our 
seal) contain a fine assortment taken from the 
60 different blends that make up the line. They 
are carefully packed, and 
each box is an appropri- 
ate container for the 
sweets it holds. 





















For sale at lead- 
ing confectioners 
or we will send 
direct from 
the factory. 





KIBBE BROS. 
COMPANY, 
Springfield, 
Mass. 























Educated and cared for—board, books and 
other expenses included. Best home and 
Christian influences, under refined and com- 
petent teachers. High land, healthful sur- 
roundings. Primary, Classical, Business and 
Musical Courses. Entrance ages 7 to 18 years. 
Send for Particulars and Enter Now. 


Address W. C. KINSEY, Principal, 
Pentecostal Collegiate Institute, North Scituate, R. I. 
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Try it; they'll 
all like it. 

5 and 10-cent 
Packages. 


Ss ene 
Bastow’s 2:22! 
Butter Scotch 


“The Snappy Kind.” 
teeth. Ask your druggist or confectioner 


Or on receipt of $1.20 will send 2% small or 12 
large Packages direct to your home, prepaid. 


Feeding 
The Baby 


Doesn't stick to the 




















enburys 
a 


The Most Rational System of Infant 
Feeding Yet Devised. 

Most babies when born are healthy, 
but on account of improper feeding many 
suffer and do not thrive. 

The “Allenburys” system of infant 
feeding is based on the proved scientifix 
fact that a baby’s food should change as 
age advances and the child develops. 
It comprises a series of three foods, 
suited to the needs of the child at dif- 
ferent ages, and is a distinct advance over 
the old method of trying to adapt a 
child’s stomach to a uniform food. 

If you have a baby, or know of a baby 
of which a mother would say, “It is not 
doing well,’”’ we simply ask that you 
write us, stating the baby’s age, and we 
will send a package of the food suited to 
its condition, together with booklet giv- 
valuable information on “ Infant 
Feeding and Management.” 


THE ALLEN & HANBURYS’ CO., Lid., 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK. 
Toronto, Canada. iE = _London, England. 





[PAGE'S GLUE =a" 
WORLD 
Does not set quickly like t E style glue 








and has four times the stren 
test, 1 in, ®q. hard pine butted, registered 
1620 Iba. before parting). Used bythe best 
M4 mechanics and mifrs.theworld over. Inval- 
uable in household use, for Furniture, 
Cc nina, Tvory. Books, Leather,and wherever 
a strong adhesive is desired, 1 oz. bottle 
or collapsible self-sealing tube (retails 10c.) 
mailed for 12c. rs yp hasn’t our line. 





- PA 
None genuine Pac retails bc. ve ema ma 
nen, MUCILAGE, 

2 02. size of’ 8 5c.; by mail 
mossts CRMENT CO., 148 Essex Ave. Gloucester, a 
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We let your own good ju 
* unequalled in Washing 


judgment prove our STANDARD WASHER 
achine construction 
_— and thoroughly than can be accomplished by any other means 

ecause it is the only washer with a double motion, for our Patented 
Rib Construction carries the clothes back and forth without the slightest 


WASHER A jg ny 
or 
00 Days 


It washes more com- 


injury, giving them a wringing, twisting motion not obtainable in any 


other way. 
ments force 


Rotating in opposite directions, its unique rib compart 
streams of water in and through the dirtiest 


clothes completely, and this action is more akin to the scientific machinery 


employed in modern steam laundries than has ever before appeared. 


We guar- 


antee the WIARD STANDARD WASHER the easiest,and Most Rapid 
Washer, and prepay freight to your station on 30 days free trial to prove 
it, with the privilege of returning at our expense if you are at all dissatis- 


ed, and we know you won’t be. Don’t delay; write today. 


them all.” 
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WIARD MFC. CO., 263 West Ave., East Avon, N. Y. 











KNEIPP 


The ORIGINAL COFFEE SUBSTITUTE. 


Try it, and you will find that this is not a counterfeit coffee, but 
a genuine substitute, with the fragrance and flavor of Java Coffee. 
It is made of the choicest malted barley and is a nourishing and 
strengthening malt tonic. 
Eighty million packages sold in Europe annually. 
Write for FREE sample package. 
KNEIPP MALT FOOD CO., Dept. B, 78 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Selling Agents. 


MALT COFFEE 


It makes children rugged and rosy. 
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How The U. S. Gov- 
ernment Stands Behind 
Arlington Sausage 


U. S. Government inspectors are constantly 
on duty at our factory. It is their business to 
see that every particle of meat used is in perfect 
condition. This inspection safeguards your 
health. It costs us thousands of dollars annu- 
ally to maintain it, but it enables us to abso- 
lutely guarantee thequality of our food products. 
Most of the makers of so-called ‘‘Farm’’ and ‘‘Home-Made’’ sausage have 
not the benefit of this rigid inspection. 

‘Arlington’? Sausage are made from the choicest young fresh pork, 
seasoned with pure, fragrant spices. Sold only in one-pound parchment 
wrapped packages. Never sold loose or in bulk. If your regular dealer 
cannot supply you, send us his name and we will send you, for your 
trouble, our dainty celluloid desk or purse calendar for 1906. For 
$1.00 we will send, express paid, five one-pound packages of ‘‘Arlington”’ 


Sausage and a sample pail of M 
John P. Squire & Co., 


Squire’s Kettle Rendered Pure 
Boston, Mass. 
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Leaf Lard. Join with your neigh- 
bor and send for this trial order. 
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Makes the Stove an Ornament. 
Shines for a world of housekeepers, and, best of all, the shine 
will last. Will not cake on the iron. Lustrous as the sun. 


Also in paste form, SUN PASTE Stove Polish. 
MORSE BROS., Props., Canton, Mass., U. S. A. 

















The Seal That Assures. 


The value of buying confections with the absolute 
assurance that they are the best is inestimable. It was in 
order that lovers of good candy might realize this satisfac- 
tion that caused the adoption of the seal of Necco Sweets. 
It is the identifying mark of excellence for various kinds of 
sweets. Confections bearing this seal are good. There is 
no question of doubt; no regret when it’s Necco Sweets. 
The safety to old and young alike with which these delicious 
sweets can be eaten is a strong indorsement of their high 
quality and wholesomeness. As an example, try a box of 









They will reveal to you the real meaning of Necco 
Sweets. You will find in these delicious chocolates a 
refreshing charm and tempting delicacy long to be 
remembered. Any one who appreciates candy that 
is safe, that is wholesome, that is thoroughly good, 
should always look for the seal of Necco Sweets. 
Ask for them where the best confectionery is sold. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
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Smoked and cured with great care. Packed in baskets. Order one 
from your dealer and note the more-ish flavor of these goods. Insist 
upon the Bonnie Scotch Brand, and look for the name Shute & 
oe which guarantees the high quality of Sea F ink 
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Stickney & Poor’s 
Mustard. 


WE USE ONLY THE BEST AND BRIGHTEST 
MUSTARD SEED. 


HE seed is cleaned three times before 
the real process of manufacture com- 
mences in our plant, which in equipment 
is second to none. The product is handled 
almost entirely by machinery and under the 
direction of careful, experienced workmen. - 
We use no artificial coloring. 
These things explain the absolute purity and superior strength 
and flavor of ‘‘SricKNEY & Poor’s’’ Mustard. 
TEN CENTS at your grocer’s. If he does not keep it 
send us fourteen cents in stamps for a full-sized can. 
STICKNEY & POOR SPICE COMPANY, 183 State Street, BOSTON. 
Founded 1815. 
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NO SOAKING 


A Short Story 
Quickly Told. 


Inusing Minute Tapioca you meas- 
ure it direct from the package into 
the dish you wish to cook it in— 
no soaking, no bother. It cooks 
quickly and makes a delicious, 
nourishing, wholesome dessert that 
everybody likes. Never soggy, 
gummy nor lumpy. 

The Minute Cook Book suggests 
many ways for its use, providing 
pleasant variety from day to day. 
When calling on your grocer for it 
get also a package each of our 
Minute Gelatine (plain) and Min- 
ute Gelatine flavored. 


For four cents and your grocer’s 
address we will send the Minute 
Cook Book Free, and enough 
Tapioca to make one pint. 


WHITMAN GROCERY CO., 
Dept. F, Orange, Mass. 
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**Sink or Swim, Live or Die.’’ 


O matter how many concoctions labeled “extracts” 

may be put upon the market to fool people and 
destroy health, we do not propose to depart one bit 
from the honest process of making Baker’s Ex- 
tracts from Fruit. It is more expensive 
and they cost you a few cents more per bottle, 
but what of it? Your extract bill for a 
year is but a trifle, anyway. We take 
great pride in saying that 


BAKER’S 
EXTRACTS 


Comply with all Food Laws, 


Be sure 

t “- . ” , 
a and “sink or swim,” we'll keep them so. When 
Package. you order extracts specify Baker’s, and take 


no chances on chemicals and cheap alcohol. 
BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY. 











IN 
NEW AMSTERDAM 
AT HOME AND 


BENSDORP’S 


Send ro cents 


OLD AMSTERDAM 
ABROAD 


ROYAL COCOA 


DUTCH 


for trial can. 


S. L. Bartlett, 


Importer, 
Boston, 




















